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Domestic Correspondence. 
THINGS IN MINNESOTA. 


Garena, June 27, 1850. 
fo the Editors of the Independent: 

GexTLEMEN :— Minnesota “ revisited” after the 
lapse of nine months, illustrates the permanence 
of God’s work and the progress of man’s. The 
beautiful lakes, the towering and rounded bluffs 
—the woods, the great river, the waterfalls areas 


they were,—finished, and productive of enthusi- 
asin as ever, The towns are larger and better 
built, the fields more numerous and better culti- 


vated, and something more of wildness has disap- 
peared from the face of the country. The tide 
of travel Minnesota-ward is rapidly swelling, 
and among those who have passed up this sea- 
son for health and recreation have been many 
clergymen, Western and eastern. 

We left Galena in the Nominee, on Monday 
at two o'clock, and by early morning, Tuesday, 
vere rounding into the beautiful channel that 
approaches the ancient town of Prairie Du Chien. 
This old chief trading post of the American Fur 
Company,—the scene of many Indian councils 
vd military displays,—and one of the spots 
chosen by French Jesuits long ago for an eccle- 
dastical center, Jooks as worn by time and the 
elements, as the great water line high up on 
the bluffs behind it which shows the original 
evel of the waters that once covered the bottom 
and on which it stands. Beautiful as is the 
position of Prairie Du Chien, it illustrates the 
zreat want of commercial sagacity which mark- 
ed all the selections of the Catholic pioneers in 
ihis section of country of sites for great towns. 
ltisa few miles above the mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin river, and opposite a richly fertile district in 
lowa, but for years it has made no progress, and 
the settlement of the country constantly carries 
business to other points on the Mississippi. 
By and bye when the traces of Romanism at 
Prairie Du Chien have all disappeared, and the 

intry about and above it shall have been filled 
ip with Yankee immigration—there will be on 


INDEPENDENT. 


rocky basin, with a natural shower-bath over- 
head. From a projecting point farther down 
the tawny Tiber-colored cataract, rushing and 
shining in the sun, looked very much like a 
huge flood of very strong beer with the foam on, 
| poured over vast tables of rock. Niagara in 
the sunlight is green. St. Anthony’s resembles 
the complexion of the sons of the forest who 
were so long sole proprietors of its wild beauty. 
Send your invalids, Messrs. Editors, whether 
clerical or lay, to the North-west for a reviv- 
ing atmosphere—to Mackinaw and St. Antho- 
ny’s. The town going up so rapidly here by 
the edge of thiv distant cataract will be one of 
the healthiest in the whole world. There can be 
no stagnant air while the Great River flings itself 
over these rocks—and there can be no stagnant 
ideas while town improvements go on so swiftly. 
There is an air of comfort, too, everywhere— 
substantial Yankee dwellings are rising—and a 
very large hotel is nearly finished by the enter- 
prising town proprietor of St. Paui’s. I have al- 
ready informed you of the large proportion of peo- 
ple from Maine at St. Anthony’s, and above; and 
there is an unmistakable ‘“‘ Down East” air about 
the place. Fording the eastern branch of the 
river, after a delight/ul pic-nic from the larder 
of the Nominee on the island (Hennepin Island 
it is proposed to name it), we rode up to Upper 
St. Anthony’s in season to see the Governor 
Ramsay steamer start for Sank Rapids. This 
boat is built after the pattern of the shoal-water 
stern-wheel steamers of Maine, and is very 
much like the celebrated steamer on which Mr. 
Charles Dickens once journeyed from Springfield 
to Hartford. The absence of brandy may have 
incommoded Mr. D. there, and might here; and 
he might imagine that Hartford and “the local 
legislature of Connecticut,” and “the renowned 
code of Blue Laws,” and “too much of the Puri- 
tan spirit,” have moved up the Mississippi, on 
being informed that deeds of town lots in St. 
Anthony’s forbid liquor-selling on the premises, 
in a clause specially inserted for that purpose. 
I renew my last year’s prophecy that St. Antho- 
ny’s will be the most prosperous and important 
town in Minnesota. 
The June rise of the river prevented our 
crossing at this point and riding down to Fort 
Snelling (nine miles) on the West bank, fishing 
for trout a little in Lake Calhoun, visiting the 
“ Little Falls” on a small stream in that neigh- 
borhood, &c. These “Little Falls” are quite a 
curiosity, and extremely beautiful. There had 
been at the Fort the week previous, a grand Indian 
council display—called by Gov. Ramsay for the 
settlement of difficulties between the Sioux and 
Chippewas. About 300 of the former and 200 of 
the latter were present, with many celebrated 
chiefs—Hole-in-the-Day, Bad Hail, &c. The entrée 
of the mounted Sioux warriors upon the plateau 
above the Fort is said to have been very warlike 
and imposing. The speeches and conferences are 
reported at length in the Pioneer. An armistice 
was agreed upon till the powers at Washington 
could be consulted about certain details. 
The little lecture room at St. Paul's in which 
the missionary of the A. H. M. S. has been 
preaching, was burnt a few weeks since, and Mr. 
Neill is now in Philadelphia soliciting aid in the 
erection of a church. The H. M. S. ought to 
senda man to St. Anthony the present season. 
Rev. Dr. Babcock is here in behalf of the A. 
. 8. Union. 


PD 


Yours, G,. F. M. 





this spot a thriving town, 
Right opposite Prairie Du Chien are a landing 


and a ferry belonging to a sturdy and prosperous 


Scotchman, who names his little ferry boat, with 
something of the pride of descent— Rob Roy 
MacGregor.” 

The bolder scenery of the Upper Mississippi 
begins just above Prairie Du Chien—and it offers 
to all travelers, from whatever part of the world 
they may have come—a succession of majestic 
scenes unsurpassed. The glory of June was 
over all the bluffs and numberless islands when 


we saw tlem—and we realized anew what inex- 
haustibleamplitude and variety there is in the 
grandeur God has lavished on the shores of the 
Father of Rivers between the mouth of the Wis- 


consin and Lake Pepin. One of the finest views 
was from a huge bluff near the Lake. It is just 
above Read’s Landing, and we recommend to all 
luture travelers to let no fears of sun, or sweat, 
or toil, prevent their ascending it. The vast 
length of the river stretches off to the South-east, 
ind the large islands passed in ascending look 
ike little pastures of verdure dropped upon the 
bosom of the tawny flood. North-west, the lake 
spreads away between the precipitous and ro- 
mantic hills which stand for banks. Right in 
front, coming down from the far and pine-clad 
North-east, the river Chippewa shows thirty or 
forty miles of its tortuous and green-girded 
course. Everywhere was the intensest green- 
ess, fading into blue on the summits of the 
great hills ata distance. And a very beautiful 
sene—calling our whole company to the upper 
‘eck,—-we saw on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
vhile ascending Lake St. Croix. On a former 
occasion we had passed through this most lovely 

dy of water in the night. The upward-bound 
Minnesota packets ascend its whole length, thirty 
mies, to leave passengers and freight at still wa- 

‘er, and return to the Mississippi before reaching 

\.aul's. The limestone region ends some distance 
Selow the St. Croix, and the water of the Lake 

Is as Unlike the Mississippi as that of the Con- 
hecticut or Kennebeck. The Lake is a slack- 
Water expansion of the River St. Croix; its banks 
are much lower than those of Lake Pepin, though 
rounded down bluff-fashion, and show here and 
there slopes of bright red sand covered with ce- 
cars. There is a charm beyond telling in the 
smooth and gentle sweep of its curvatures. 
And when the fair prairies that come to the 
brows of the bluffs are covered with farms and 
\wellings, the St. Croix country will be the Eden 
of the North-west. 

A smart town is growing up at the mouth of 
Willow river, on the Wisconsin side of the 
lake——but it has been burdened with the name 
of “Buena Vista.” There is a Land Registry 
there, and a Jarge mill erecting. Millwater has 
grown quite densely built in a few months— 
‘hough still oceupying but a small spdce between 
the bluffs and the Lake. Some large buildings 
ol three and four stories—one of them a public 
house—are in process of erection. 

We made but a brief stay at St. Paul’s. It has 
atered less than other towns—the great rush 
‘hither having taken place last year ;—still it is 
growing and spredding, especially in dwelling- 
Souses, among which we noticed a spacious an? 
*egant residence going up, belonging to the 
agent of the American Fur Company. Thursday 
“orning we were off for the Falls, in carriages— 
‘ride of eight miles over prairies. May every 
‘aveler have as fine a view of the picturesque 
regularity with which they pour themselves 
over the ancient rocks, as we had from the 
‘ver road. No one in his senses would think 
of comparing them with Niagara—and with this 
“isclaimer allow me to say that there is an isl- 
‘nd at St. Anthony’s as at Niagara, to be reach- 
td by a foot-bridge above the Falls. It is, how- 
‘ver, but one plank wide, and the rising river 
kad submerged a portion of it. In the after- 
‘oon this portion gave way and we came back 
‘Nour carriages, fording the river on the solid 

fray sand-stone over which it flows. There is 

“so a“ Table Rock” at St. Anthony's as at Ni- 

“gara, though smaller; and after climbing down 

‘he prostrate masses which have fallen from the 

ne 4 below, some of us went under it 20 or 25 

“et and hed a delicious ablution in a small 


—_—wT 
For the Independent. 


LETTER FROM CANADA WEST. 


Wuirsy, Canapa West, June 21. 

GENTLEMEN :—It is always pleasant ‘to inter- 
change kindly greetings with friends, but it is 
more especially so when the friendship has been 
formed from no personal associations and affec- 
tions, but from the mingling of the harmonies of 
the heart ina common utterance of great principles 
of love and truth. Such a union, dear sirs, | 
feel strengthening in my mind toward you as each 
successive week shows me more fully that you 
are devoting yourselves manfully and well to 
your great work of correcting the evil there is 
in the world, and of disseminating good. A 
stranger in every sense to you in the things of 
time, I desire to be one with you in your endeav- 
ors after such a great and holy end: my hopes, 
and fears, and aspirations,and yours are the same ; 
and likeness, you know, makes love. Sympa- 
thy is sweet amid the toil and discouragements 
which weary and oppress us; let me, therefore, 
though an humble and unknown fellow-laborer, 
tender you mine. 
Things in the States are far in advance of us 
in many ways, and in none more than the posi- 
tion of the denomination to which we, in com- 
mon, belong. Congregationalism is acclimated 
with you, and has taken firm hold of your soil. 
Brought to the shores of New England not by a 
few missionaries, but in the hearts of whole 
churches, who, with their organization complete, 
continued in their new homes the polity to which 
they had been accustomed before,—it had none 
of the usual blights and checks of transplanta- 
tion to enfeeble its vigor and retard its growth. 
It had round its roots the earth in which it had 
sprung, and the very air and climate to which it 
was carried seemed genial to it. It was, more- 
over, cherished by your forefathers almost as a 
flower, which is his national emblem, would be 
by an exile. Independency was to them the em- 
blem of that brotherhood in Jesus to which they 
had belonged in the land they had left, and with 
whom they had suffered. Everything united to 
establish our principles in the commonwealths 
there founded, from which many of your people 
have come, and to perpetuate them to remote 
posterity. 

In Canada our history has been very different. 
Even now we are few and strangers in the land, 
nor have we long been able to say so much. 
Twenty years ago our name was nearly if not 
altogether unknown in the country, and though 
a few ministers had come among usa little later, 
they settled in places so far apart, and so gener- 
ally in villages and country parts, that their in- 
fluence was little felt, and their principles dif- 
fused to but a very limited extent. The first step 
that brought our body in any way prominently 
into public notice was the settlement of Rev. H. 
Wilkes in Montreal about 15 or 16 years ago. 
There had been Congregational preaching in that 
city for some time before, by a very dear brother 
still in the country, but it served rather to lay a 
foundation for future success, than to effect any 
very marked progress. Since Mr. W.’s settlement 
the church has greatly increased, and is now per- 
haps the largest in Canada. How long Mr, 
Wilkes remained comparatively alone in the field 
we cannot precisely say, almost every summer 
bringing one or two helpers who had come on their 
own resources to seek an opportunity of doing 
good among us. In 1837 the first permanent 
settlement of one of our ministers in Toronto, 
then the capital of the upper Province, took 
place. In that year Rev. John Roaf, formerly 
of Wolverhampton, England, succeeded Mr. 
Merrifield, another of our brethren, who had for 
some time previous been laboring in that city. 
In Kingston also, another of our principal places, 
a beginning had been made by our body under 
the ministrations of Rev. T. Baker, now of 
Brantford, a year or two earlier, but from some 
unfortunate causes the church did not prosper, 
and Mr. B. having resigned, no one succeeded 
him, and the pastorate remained vacant for a 
number of years. Contemporary with. Mr. 
Roaf’s settlement at Toronto a new agency be- 
gan to come into operation in the dissemination 











of our principles in both the Upper and Low- 
er Provinces. About that time the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society had been formed in England, to 
furnish Christian ordinances in connection with 
our form of church government to the millions 
of our countrymen who had emigrated to the 
various comparatively unsettled countries of our 
empire. It especially took an interest in New 
Holland, Van Dieman’s Land and Canada; send- 
ing out missionaries to each and providing for 
their support after their arrival at their respective 
spheres of labor, till such time as their congre- 
gations should feel themselves able to be inde- 
pendent of such aid. Six or eight brethren were 
sent to us as our share, strengthening at once our 
hands and onr hearts. But it was soon found 
that we could not be dependent on Britain for the 
supply of new stations, and for the continuance 
of the ministry ; it was at once a great expense 
to the society to send brethren out; a greater to 
support a number of them with comparatively 
comfortable salaries ; and even if there had not 
been those difficulties, the impossibility of obtain- 
ing as many qualified for the work as the coun- 
try needed, made it necessary to take steps for 
the education of young brethren in the Prov- 
ince. From a variety of causes, moreover, sev- 
eral of those who had come among us resigned 
connection with the Society and withdrew to the 
States, leaving stations whieh must have con- 
tinued vacant had they not been filled up by a 
ministry prepared for their office in Canada. To 
provide a supply so necessary to our very con- 
tinuance, the first steps were taken about the 
year 1840 for the formation of a Theological 
Seminary to be sustained partly by the benevo- 
lence of the churches here, and partly by a grant 
from the society in England. As befitted us in the 
day of small things, we began onan humble scale, 
by committing some young men to the care of Rev. 
Adam Lillie, at Dundas, a town some miles north 
of the city of Hamilton. This plan of private 
tuition was continued only for a short time till an 
arrangement was made for Mr. Lillie’s re- 
moval to Toronto, to which the students were 
transferred to complete their course. Since then 
the institution has been in that city, under Mr. 
Lillie’s superintendence, with such help as the 
growth of the funds has allowed from time to 
time, which latterly has included the services of 
a classical tutor and attendance at the Hebrew 
classes of King’s College University. After the 

establishment of this Seminary, a second, which 
was designed to supply the wants of the Lower 
Province, was opened in Montreal, on Dr. Carru- 
ther’s settlement over the second church there, 

but it was merged in the one at Toronto upon 

the Doctor’s removal to Maine. From Mr. Lil- 
lie’s classes nearly twenty students have passed 

into the ministry, and nine more are now in va- 

rious stages of preparation. 

Under God the churches in Western Canada 
are and will long be indebted to Mr. L. for his 
successful labors in their service. His praise is 
in them all, and will be so more and more the 
longer he is spared among us. We could scarcely 
have found a man more admirably fitted both in 
head and heart for the post he occupies. 

We had almost forgotten to speak in this short 
review of the history of our body, of the Home 
Missionary Society which was begun some years 
since for the assistance of our ministers in the 
more destitute parts of the country. It gives 
grants of $100 to as many as its means allow, but 
unfortunately they are very limited. The Colonial 
Society continues its aid to some other brethren, 
confining itself chiefly to the help of the churches 
begun in the cities or towns. 

But after all the work of these twenty years 
at which we have been glancing—with the aid 
of the Colonial Society money, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Theological Institute— 
how many ministers do you suppose we number 
in Western Canada? Only thirty-five—and of 
these some can scarcely be said to have a living 
by the gospel, so feeble are the churches over 
which they are settled. Hardly any are yet in- 
dependent of foreign assistance, and many have 
need of more than they get. Our progress has 
been slow, is slow, and will be slow, for a long 
time to come. Neither in the present state of 
the churches nor in the number of candidates for 
the ministry they send, are there many grounds 
of hope. Our Seminary admits only ten stu- 
dents at a time, or rather is intended for only 
ten, for it has never yet had so many in attend- 
ance in one session, unless it be the present, when 
there are either nine or ten. This small number 
is all we can gather from both the Canadas and 
from New Brunswick. Our institution is suffi- 
cient to supply all the wants of three Provinces, 
each as large as many a kingdom. 

It would be unfair, however, in stating these 
facts with regard to our position here, to forget 
how short a time it is since we had no footing in 
the land at all. Thirty-five churches, feeble and 
stronger (for scarcely any can be said to be strong,) 
are not bad progress in a few years, considering 
our difficulties. There are many things to keep us 
back—-so many that the wonder is that we make 
any headway at all. There are very few Con- 
gregationalists in any part of Canada to forma 
beginning for our local interest ; scarcely any of 
the British middle classes, from whom we could 
hope for most increase, are emigrating to this 
country. Other bodies have preédccupied most 
of the ground; the Methodists especially having 
established themselves everywhere. A great 
majority of the new settlers who come from 
year to year belong to the churches of England 
or Scotland, or to the Free Church, or the 
Methodists, and are consequently already shut 
against us. The Canadian population are, in 
general, wretchedly ignorant, and like excitement 
and declamation, rather than calm earnestness 
and reason. The money system of the Metho- 
dists, and the influence of state-churchism which 
provides a ministry to the people free of direct 
cost to them; the penuriousness induced by a 
long struggle for a living, which new comers 
have to pass through, and the universal ambition, 
in a country where land is cheap, to acquire a 
freehold property, with the scarcity of money in 
an agricultural community, clog the workings of 
Voluntaryism and the progress of any body that 
depends upon it. [t is easy to get a respectable 
subscription list for a minister the first year of 
his settlement, butthe quarterly payment of what 
is put down is a very different thing. A good 
many get through one year—in the second they 
begin to hesitate—get careless about attending 
chapel through the remembrance of their arrears 
and the sum still dae—one by one a part of the 
congregation are found in the Methodist meeting- 
house, because they are not asked to pay sub- 
scriptions there as they were in the other, but 
can hear preaching for nothing : then there soon 
follows a swarming of the state-churchmen into 





a hive of their own where they can listen toa 
minister, as they were accustomed to do in Brit- 
ain, for a copper a Sabbath. How the minister 
is to live never seems to trouble them. This is 
no exaggeration. I have known many leave a 
ministry which every way pleased them to avoid 
paying a dollar a quarter which they had prom- 
ised, or, still worse, because a collection, at which 
they put in perhaps only a cent, was made 
once a month, to defray incidental expenses of 
worship. To pay anything for preaching is 
thought an imposition, and that is the best sys- 
tem which charges least. These are difficulties 
in our way but they are not the only ones we 
have. The low morality of a community—part 
strangers for most of their lives to the regular 
ordinances of religion, part gathered from every 
land-to escape from a bad name by distance, and 





all slaves of that sordid passion and craving for 


gain which are always found where any consid- 
erable a ount of it is within the reach of the 
multitude—-incases the general conscience and 
heart as within the scales of leviathan, which 
laughs at the shaking of a spear. The laxity of 
discipline and the low qualifications for church 
membership in Church-and-State communions, 
and even in some others more or Jess allied to 
them, added to the natural dislike of so-called 
Puritanism by non-professors at large, leave 
those who hold upa higher standard, as once was 
Israel of old, like little flocks of kids, pitched 
before hosts that fill the country. All these 
things are against us and make our progress 
slow even in the most prosperous times. It is 
with us the unseen moving of the shadow toward 
noon—the hidden workings of the leaven rather 
than a striking and rapid advance. But though 
slow, the triumph of our principles, in so far as 
they are in accordance with the Truth, is not the 
less certain. It may take another generation 
before we can be in any measure strong, and may 
require the servants of God now and for years 
to come to pass through much tribulation, but I 
have no fear of our failure in the end. They who 
work in self-denial and sorrow now are like the 
beams driven deep in the quaggy ground of some 
sea-shore city ; which, unthought of, and buried, 
yet make the strong and firm foundation on 
which are raised the labyrinth of streets and the 
proud array of mansions, temples, and palaces. 
J.C. G. 

Femare Epvcarion in THE Nortu- West.—The 
Puritan Recorder says : 

“The effort is now making for the establishment of 
a Female Seminary in a region of the Far West, 
where educational and religious privileges are but 
limited. This seminary was chartered by the last 
Legislature of Missouri, and is some 350 miles from 
St. Louis, in the State of Missouri. The institution 
is to be under the care of Dr. and Mrs. Bonfils, who 
are well recommended by gentlemen in whom we 
have great confidence.” 

The Christian Watchman and Reflector tells the 
origin of the enterprise : 

“A few years since, a young lady from Vermont, 
the daughter of a worthy farmer, left home to secure 
an education at Townsend Academy, and prepare her- 
self for the office of a teacher in the Great West, 
After completing the academic course she started 
alone for St. Louis, where in a short time she found 
herself at the head of a flourishing school, and in the 
midst of warm friends. With a solid reputation thus 
established, and actuated by the wish to accomplish 
all that could be done in the noble sphere she had 
chosen, she went up the Missouri river, five hundred 
miles from its point of contact with the Mississippi, 
to the little village of Weston, in Platte county, 
where she set on foot an enterprise that has received 
the sanction of the Legislature. She pet the 
way, between three and four years ago, by opening a 
seminary for young ladies, which has gone on pros- 
pering to the present time, the pupils numbering 
from fifty to sixty on the average. She is now Mrs. 
Bonfils, for liké most of our enterprising Yankee 
girls, Miss Burgess found a husband in the West.” 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, June 19, 1850. 
DR. SCHERER, 

My Dear Frienps :—Two or three months since 
J alluded to a little incident in the theological 
world, the importance of which may not strike 
you, although it may be of much moment as an 
index of the movement of Christian thought 
among us;—I refer to the dismission of Dr. 
Scherer from the office of professor in the theo- 
logical school founded by the Evangelical Socie- 
ty of Geneva, and of which Dr. Merle d’Aubigné 
is President. Dr. Scherer, a young theologian of 
great merit, was unquestionably the most distin- 
guished professor in the school, the one who 
exercised over the students the most professional 
influence. He tendered his dismission himself, 
because he perceived that his doctrinal views 
did not accord in several essential points with 
those of his colleagues, Drs. Merle, Gaussen, 
&c. This resignation has made a great noise 
among Christians speaking the French language, 
and has been the signal of a new theological 
investigation by many minds, of which the fu- 
ture will show us the real importance. It seems 
to me (if | may venture upon a comparison 
always difficult to carry out) that in some re- 
spects we may compare Dr. Scherer and his point 
of view with the position which your Dr. Bush- 
nell seems to have taken. At least they agree 
in the desire they both evince to hold and to 
state essential Christianity in a manner inde- 
pendent of the dogmatic expositions of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. There is also in their 
method of exhibiting Christianity a larger place 
than is usually accorded in the faith of the 
church to the sphere of the Holy Spirit, and 
more importance given to the humanity of Jesus 
Christ. And finally, they both seem to me to 
hold the idea of Christ's sacrifice in a view 
which does away with the old orthodox doc- 
trine of expiation by substitution. To this 
parallel I must add one point of difference. I 
believe (and if I am wrong you will correct me) 
that Dr. Bushnell has not put forth upon the 
subject of the inspiration and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures the peculiar views which Dr. 
Scherer has promulged, who entered by this very 
question upon the exposition of his new doc- 
trine. In saying new, [ mean that these views 
were in general new to Christians speaking the 
French language. They have long been familiar 
in Germany, where Drs. Neander, Muller, Tho- 
luck, Nitsch and others have for many years 
exhibited views of Christianity very different 
from the traditional orthodoxy, and at the same 
time quite opposite to Rationalism. This new 
theology, at once pious and bold, totally opposed 
to all Rationalism, and equally independent of 
ancient confessions of faith, is soon to have an 
organ in France by the publication of a theolo- 
gical Review, of which the first number is in 
press. In your country, so rich in publications 
of this sort, the appearance of a new collection 
of theological articles does not produce much 
sensation; but with us it is different. How 
many theological reviews do you suppose our 
French Protestant public now have? Not one ; 
no, not one. An attempt was made some years 
since at Montauban, the seat of the theological 
faculty of the reformed church salaried by the 
State. One of the professors, assisted by two or 
three of his colleagues, published a theological 
review ; but this experiment was not crowned 
with success, means and collaborators soon 
failed him, and after a few numbers it ceased to 
be issued. The review, the first number of 
which is to appear in ten days, will be the only 
one we have, Its editors are mostly young men 
distinguished for their piety and thei: talents, 
adopting the German theology, and taking for 
their motto Faith and Progress. Their work is 
met with strong opposition and serious appre- 
hension by those who regard the theology of 
Calvin as the final development of Christianity, 
the unchangeable and perfect expression of evan- 
gelical faith ; it is looked upon, on the other 
hand, with hope by those who believe progress 
to be possible and ry not in Christianity 
itself, which is the absolute truth, but in our 
knowledge of the work and person of Jesus 
Christ, and in our exposition of the same. 

One word more with respect to Mr. Scherer. 
He has published a pamphlet of 50 pages with 
the title, “ Criticism and Faith.” It contains two 
letters; the first addressed to Dr. Merle is the 
same by which Dr. Sherer requested his dismis- 
sion ; it gives his views of inspiration and the au- 
thority of the Scriptures. The second, addressed 
to a friend, defines evangelical truth as it pre- 
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The first relates to the question of form or 
method, the second to the question of funda- 
mental belief. The author announces in a pre- 
face the forthcoming publication of an extended 
work, in which he will enter into a more pro- 
found discussion of these great questions which 
cannot be fully treated of in such a pamphlet. 
It would be impossible to present a sketch of the 
ideas which Mr. Sherer himself ‘has condensed 
into so small a space. | will only say that the 
first letter combats the idea of a special and as 
it were miraculous inspiration, under the impulse 
of which the authors of the New Testament 
wrote. (He does not treat of the Old Testament 
in this volume.) The writings of the apostles 
and evangelists seem to him to be powerful 
manifestations of the new life infused into chosen 
vessels. With him the influence of the Spirit 
on the apostles did not differ in its nature from 
that which all the faithful have aright to expect, 
and which it is their duty to desire. From this 
view results a great change in the estimate of 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures. The Bible 
is no longer properly to believers an authority, 
at least not a legal authority, which settles diffi- 
culties as the letter of the Law settles them be- 
fore a tribunal ; it is a treasure; it is the collec- 
tion of a certain number of books differing in 
character, of truthfulness and importance, which 
the Christian reads for the sake of finding there 
his Savior, to edify his soul, to receive the light 
and life with which these writings glow. “ The 
Holy Spirit,” says Mr. S., “ will thus assume the 
place assigned to him in the life of the church 
and of the believer, for the reign of the Spirit 
and the reign of the letter are incompatible. 
We shall come to desire to seek more ardently 
that Paraclete which formed the all-powerful 
principle of the apestolic community. We shall 
Jearn to honor a precious truth, of which Qua- 
kerism has long been the sole representative, 
and of which Christians of our day seem to have 
some new preseptiment.” 

In the second letter, which breathes through- 
out great elevation of thought and sentiment, 
we find the following passage, which may serve 
to give an idea of the manner in which Mr. S. 
conceives of Christianity. “One cannot know 
God, whose real na:ure is love, till he has heard 
in his heart the voice which declares to us that 
our sins are forgiven. This is the whole Gospel, 
and the whole Gospel centers in Jesus Christ. 
Do you ask me what remains of Christianity 
when the dogma of inspiration is taken away ? 
Jesus Christ remains, What remains of Scrip- 
ture? The history of Jesus Christ. What re- 
mains to faitht The person of Jesus Christ. 
This is the beginning, the end, the middle and 
the whole... .. Jesus Christ is not so mucha 
revelator as a revelation. He teaches us but one 
doctrine, he manifests to us a pardoning God. 
That which js essential about him is his person.” 

Yours truly, Louis B. 
—e——— 


FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, May 30. 
To the Editors of the Independent. 

GenTLemeN :—Our passage across the English 
Channel from Folkstone to Boulogne, of which 
I have this moment a sufficiently vivid impres- 
sion, though it was toward a moon ago, might 
have been just a little more uneven than the 
average, but it produced sea-sickness enough for 
a voyage across the Atlantic; enough to answer 
medicinal purposes, all reasonable expectations 
and malign predictions, if not actually enough to 
equal the usual amount of this kind of discom- 
fort and suffering in such a voyage. It is sad, 
sad to know what havoc that said run of less 
than two hours can make among brave men and 
fair women, on deck and in the cabins below, 
rolling, reclining, hastening in fear and shame to 
lean over the rail, or utterly prostrate on benches, 
chairs, sofas, and the naked floor. 

Immediately upon the steamer’s approach to 
the wharf, a whole troop of women, short, home- 
ly, old and strong, rushed on board, and threw 
up the trunks from the hold as if they were go- 
ing to pitch them into the harbor, as did the men 
at Boston with certain chests of tea once ona 
time, but they only tumbled them on shore 
to whirl them away again, that they might be 
weighed and transferred to the cars. Large 
ropes were drawn from each side of the gangway 
to the office opposite, and the passengers marched 
there between these, to exhibit their passports to 
the men of badges, and to be let out by such at 
another door. Drivers, waiters and runners— 
men, boys and women, now vociferated their 
jargon of French, with a slight touch occasion- 
ally of bad English, to increase the poor travel- 
er’s perplexity as to what they were disposed to 
do with his trunk, or his own sacred person ; but 
at length the thread was disentangled, the fees 
were paid, and he found himself and effects 
safely, and in ample season, on the way to the 
railroad station, with the promise of meeting his 
passport at his hotel in Paris. Under all the 
circumstances, we did not much care to take 
the exact gage of the merits: and capabilities 
of the town of Boulogne, but could not well help 
finding out that it had the look of a foreign 
place, a new style of customs and. habits, was 
not unpleasantly situate upon its waters, showed 
some good buildings, certain fine residences on 
its circling hills, and must be the home of 25,000 
people. 

Our railway course now lay for some time not 
far from the sea-shore, across and by the side of 
stream and river, and over a poor tract of coun- 
try, as indeed was true as to the last, of almost 
the whole distance to Paris, The most important 
town that we passed was Amiens; which gave 
us tantalizing glimpses both of rural beauty and 
city grandeur, and whose historical associations 
included such as belong to the birthplace of 
Peter the Hermit. O/ other things still jotted 
down on my mind, there was a frail fence of 
slats, perhaps intersected and bound by a wire, 
which kept along with us all our way of 166 
miles; hedges; straight, slim trees; woods, and 
some park-like grounds ; brute creatures together 
of different kinds, and of a stinted size; beds 
and collections of peat; windmills, on a hun- 
dred hills; dogs, that seemed to know more 
about the duties of the meek sheep than the 
shepherds themselves; stone dwellings, and 
thatched-roof dwellings, low and small, crowded 
upon one another, or joined along in queer lines ; 
silent villages, on the hill-side and in the valley, 
presided over by an aged and odd-shaped church ; 
women laboring in the field, more numerous than 
the men, and reminding me, if I may say it right 
out in print, that I was destined to see fora 
whole long year so little of the “human face 
divine,” as exhibited in the English and American 
type of woman, with its blended fairness and 
soberness, vivacity and cultivation ; implements 
of husbandry, and modes of using them, that led 
me to ask, what might not Yankee hands do with 
the fields of republican France, aye, aye, and 
with and for the doubly-endangered and rocking 
Republic itself ? 

$s we were driven hither and thither toward 
our hotel in Paris, the streets in the evening 
seemed rather narrow, empty and dark, and the 
shop windows small and lean in goods, after 
having been in London ; and the milking of an ass 
on a corner showed that we were not in Boston. 
But I find the boulevards amply wide, the num- 
bers of people there not small, nor the people 
dull; that lights abound, especially in open 
places and promenades, and that shops do live 
thickly together in neighborhoods, do quarter 
themselves in all parts of the city, and certainly 





gather the choicest kinds of articles, the most 





delicate and curious specimens. Paris is bright 
in comparison with London, though not bright 
after the same pattern with a New England vil- 
lage, built_of wood, and painted white, and 
which in contrast with this ancient place might 
justly be considered as having been created “the 
night before,” as Mr. Dickens fancied. It is bright, 
with a better atmosphere in the look of its build- 
ings, in the freer and more buoyant habits of its 
population, taking refreshments, as they do, out 
of doors, selling goods there, sewing, sitting, 
loitering, living there, and able, like the London- 
ers, to make day of the night, and yet not so 
laboriously active as the English, nor in such 
hot haste as the Americans. Drivers crack their 
whips more here, but their horses move slower; 
as large crowds may at times press along, but 
not so strongly, nor in so much danger of jolting 
each other. The men are of a somewhat darker 
complexion, of a slighter make than the Eng- 
lish, and wear, to a great extent, those fearful 
mustaches and awfully long or thick beards, 
which are more or less proscribed in England, 
and which ought to be as foreign to our own 
puritanical Republic as polar bears in Louisiana. 
The ready and polite manners of the French fol- 
low them everywhere; so that one is made to 
think of that point even in the business transac- 
tions and calculating energy on ‘change at the 
Bourse, where, too, on the other hand, you feel 
the absence of the substantial qualities of the 
London merchant, or the quick sagacity of the 
New Yorker. The women of a higher or of 
the middling class, have a lady-like appearance, 
a gentle liveliness of bearing, and often a dis- 
tinct delicacy of expression; nor yet are they 
very far removed from the form of face and the 
general demeanor which the mere place of birth 
might first establish for an American as the true 
model. Others, still including many of the upper 
portion of society, wear the practical, thought- 
ful and womenly in their countenances, sufficient 
to lead a stranger to feel that the better basis of 
our common humanity is somewhat deeply fixed, 
and that something is Jeft to the sum total of the 
account even here besides a mischievous frivolity. 
But if the Parisian population do not strike me 
as being more wildly and recklessly gay than al! 
representations [ had ever met would have them, 
they yet shall not be accused by me of any aus- 
terity of habit, and as lacking in devotion to 
amusement and pleasure. The solution of the 
whole matter, and the serjous fact seems to be, 
that they are so clothed with gaiety as with a 
garment, that it so permeates their education and 
their life, if it be not really inbred and inborn, 
that it cannot readily become violent and start- 
ling, even to the-casual visitor. With them 
worldly enjoyment does not so easily seem to 
put on the contortions of excess, nor so often 
fail to assume the air of simple and graceful 
freedom, or the sanction of a deceptive morality. 
Under the force of their national tendencies, of 
the experie: ce of past generations and centuries, 
and the miziier impulses native to all human 
hearts, and with a kind of religion that does not 
deserve the name of an administration of the 
Gospel, that is utterly ineffective and corrupt, it 
is not singular if the elements of the real right 
and wrong be as fearfully, ruinously, yet charm- 
ingly blended, as was ever true of any popula- 
tion known as Christian. 

Directly opposite the Hotel Meurice, where I 
am staying, and the long and noble range of 
buildings on the north side of the rue de Rivoli, 
are the grounds of the Tuilleries, separated from 
the street by a high and handsome iron railing, 
with gilt spear-heads, and entered by different 
gates. The palace itself, not far distant, stands 
at right angles with the rue de Rivoli, and looks 
toward the west. It has a facade of 336 yards, 
and presents a very commanding, though not 
altogether a harmonious appearance. It will 
bear, and again and again attracts, inspection, 
while it is yet precisely such a pile as shows 
grandly in an engraving; a remark that is more 
applicable to some other public buildings here, 
and still more pertinent to specimens of open 
spaces, as for example, the costly and most com- 
plete, but hard stone aspect of the Place de la 
Concorde. Paral!.! terraces, on the north and 
south, run from the palace to the west, where 
they slope toward each other, and meet the 
level of the garden, and where too the gar- 
den comes up to one side of the Place de la Con- 
corde. Immediately in front are two flower- 
gardens; and then follow large parterres, en- 
closed by netted iron railings, circular basins, 
graveled walks and promenades, lined by move- 
able orange-trees, and the whole adorned by 
numerous groups of statues, till you come to the 
fronting forest line of regularly set trees, chest- 
nut, elm, plane and lime, presenting a solid mass 
of foliage. Through this forest there is a broad 
avenue directly from the center of the palace; 
which line is also kept up through the Place de 
la Concorde, and the adjoining Champs Elysees, 
to the Are de Triomphe, making a distance of 
two miles rather than one. Other avenues run 
parallel with this in the garden, and spaces, en- 
closures, and statuary, give variety to this em- 
bowered and large extent of bare earth, trod in 
every part by hundreds and thousands of feet. 
The whole area of the grounds is nearly seventy 
acres. The Jabored and choicer portions have a 
formal and stiff look, and the French taste, some- 
times finical and foolish, must square, and round, 
and ship-shape a portion of the trees; but a 
stranger-visitor from the new world is very 
thankful to take a promenade here from time to 
time. At the western end of the garden, or the 
one furthest from the palace, there is a basin of 
water again, smaller parterres, still other choice 
specimens and groups of statuary, and here the 
iron gates open upon the Place de la Concorde. 

Lines of wide and paved road cross and inter- 
sect this extended Place; broad compartments, 
laid down in Seyssel asphaltum, occupy their 
assigned spots in regular order; gardens are 
formed deep down in the old fossés, that defined 
its original form of an octagon. Eight pavilions 
are surmounted with allegorical figures of the 
chief provincial cities; groups in marble, each 
representing a restive horse checked by his 
attendant, are placed next to the Champs Elysées, 
to correspond to groups by the garden of the 
Tuilleries ; rostral columns, bearing lamps, range 
on the parapets, and twice as many more orna- 
mental lamp-posts border the carriage-roads ; two 
latge and complex fountains throw up their wa- 
ters in the interior portion, and the remarkable 
and famous obelisk of Luxor, that once stood, 
with its mate, in front of the temple of Thebes, 
holds the position of the center of the Place; 
that center, which was the scene of the behead- 
ing of Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, Charlotte 
Corday, and, ultimately, of nearly three thousand 
people. 

The Champs Elysées, with certain exceptions, 
are filled by trees like the larger portion of the 
Tuilleries, though it has not the even and clean- 
ly floor of earth that belongs to the latter. 
Showy cafés take up three or four sites, where, 
in a bright pavilion near by, singers, male and 
female, are engaged to entertain the great num- 
bers who take their refreshments of an evening 
in the enclosure between, being thus separated 
from a larger multitude always standing with- 
out; humbler restaurants dot themselves among 
the trees; the elegant and rounded building of 
the National Cireus finds a place in one part; 
and on each side of the grand central avenue, 
shows, games, plays, performances, amusements, 
of more names than [ can give, and even more 
in number than could be well reckoned up, are 
sprinkled through the grounds; for if there be 





it is not fully in- 
vented—it being pretty certain that no other peo- 
ple or tongue are in actual possession of it, At 
night, when the Place de Ja Concorde, and all 
this avenue up to the Arc de Triomphe, with its 
wire walks on either side, are lighted up, and 
hundreds of other lights come forth in the 
Champs Elysées and the Tuileries, it isa sight 
to be seen, and a scene of animated life, such as 
perhaps Paris can alone supply ; an effect only 
hindered by the fact that Paris can. rival it, and 
in some respects surpass it, Ly similar exbibi- 
tions, A fountain rises up in the avenue, about 
midway between the Place and the Arc, from 
which the streets radiate, and around which the 
smooth asphaltum promenade bends, on its way 
west or east. Lines of trees border this walk, 

no less than the avenue. 
Yours as before, 


——~0e— 


LETTER FROM REY. DR. DAN B. BRADLEY, 
MISSIONARY TO SIAM. 


Srvcapore, March 30, 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

Dear Breturen:—One of the proprietors of 
your paper, just before my embarkation, request- 
ed me to become a correspondent of The Inde- 
pendent, and | engaged to do so if the Lord should 
spare my life, and give me opportunity. I now 
begin the fulfillment of that promise, hoping that 
I may contribute a little to the profit of your 
readers, and to advance the kingdom of our pre- 
cious Redeemer. 


here, or elsewhere, why then 


R. S$, T. 





Our passage to this port was a very long one, 
considering that we sailed in a clipper which 
had obtained the name (and I thing deservedly 
so) of being one of the fastest sailers in the 
United States. We left New York on the morn- 
ing of the 24th of October, and reached Sin- 
gapore on the evening of the 8th of March, 
in which time we spent very nearly 136 full 
days on board the Ernani. The voyage is usua!ly 
from four to five months. Still the time passed 
pleasantly and rapidly away. Ist. From the 
fact that we have always laid our plans to have 
all our time fully and rather pressingly occupied 
with business and cares for our Lord and Mas- 
ter, and to have them all brought under some 
regular system as to their time and place. 2dly. 
We have usually become so deeply interested in 
the salvation of the souls on board, and have so 
labored by preaching, exhortation and prayer, as 
to take little thought as to the length of the pas- 
sage, except to fear that it would be too short 
for winning them all to God. Time appears to 
pass wonderfully quick under such circumstances. 
ddly. Our way, as well as our employment, has 
been so monotonous, that in reviewing days and 
weeks, having had no villages, or cities, or beau- 
tiful landscapes, or “everlasting mountains,” 
upon which to fix our delighted eyes, and often- 
times not even a sail, or a bird, or a fish, to 
break the monotony for weeks, and to give ap- 
parent extension to time, it becomes shortened, 
just as a distance of many miles, viewed over 
an unbroken plain or overa large body of water, 
appears much shorter than it really is. And, 
4th, I must add that the Captain of our salvation 
is especially near those who go out in his name 
to evangelize the heathen, and exerts his power 
and grace in a multitude of ways to render his 
yoke easy and his burden light, and the way 
pleasant, and time short unto them. 

Many inquired of me in America, What course 
do you take in going to Siam, and what is the 
distance by the way you go? I will briefly an- 
swer these questions. 

The course usually taken to the East Indies by 
merchant shipsis that via the Cape of Good Hope. 
[n order to gain this point our general course from 
New York was 8. E. until we passed the Capes 
of St. Roque and St. Blanco in South America. 
We then took a southerly course, being obliged 
to do so in consequence of the south-eastern 
trade wind which prevailed just then a day or 
two. When we had reached §. lat. 9 deg. and 
W. long. 34 deg., we described a regular circle 
south and east until we came into S. lat. 20 deg. 
and W. long. 28 deg., when our direction was 
due S.E. Having reached S. lat. 40 deg. in the 
meridian of the Cape of Good Hope, we then 
sailed due east until we came to E. Jong. 66 deg., 
whence we shaped our course N.E. till we came 
back into the southern torrid zone in E. long. 98 
deg. Thence we sailed as directly as we could 
for the Straits of Sunda, through which we passed 
into the Java Sea; thence north by west through 
the Straits of Banca on the east side of Suma- 
tra; thence north till we crossed the equator ; 
and thence west to Singapore. Such was main- 
ly our course. There were many departures 
from it in consequence of opposing winds. 
Those who sail from America to the East Indies 
almost always have the benefit of the regular 
N.E. trade wind in the North Atlantic, between 
the latitudes of 28 deg. and 10 deg., and of the 
S.E. trade in the South Atlantic between the 
same degrees of latitude. But we found scarcely 
none of the former, and but little of the latter. 
This was one cause of the slowness of our pro- 
gress. South of S. lat. 28 deg., westerly winds 
almost always prevail. By the aid of these we 
sailed majestically, and with but little hindrance, 
until we left the southern temperate zone, and 
went north into the southern torrid. In the former 
zone we made for many successive days more 
than 300 miles per day. In the torrid zone we 
sailed more slowly. 

Singapore lies @ little east of south of Bang- 
kok. Our course to that city from here will be 
east into the China Sea, and thence north by 
west, or north-west, up the Gulf of Siam, and 
thence upthe River Meinam 20 miles to the capi- 
tal of Siam. 

It is judged that we sailed more than 18,000 
miles to reach this port, which is distant from 
Bangkok about 800 miles. This is indeed a long 
way compared with that shorter one which I 
have no doubt our Lord, the King of kings, will 
soon open between our beloved country and this, 
Ist, by railroad to the Pacific, and 2d, by steam- 
ers to China, and thence to Singapore. He is 
wonderful in counsel, and mighty in working, 
and faithful to his promises. Blessed be his 
adorable name. He is fast preparing his glorious 
way among all nations. He will soon bring the 
extreme east and west into close proximity with 
each other, so that they shall shake hands to- 
gether, and kiss each other. 

The overland passage from America to this 
country is so called becauses it passes overland 
from the River Nile, a distance of about seventy 
miles, to the head of the Red Sea. This route 
from America here is, lst to London, 2d to Gib- 
raltar, 3d to Malta, 4th to Alexandria in Egypt, 
5th by canal to a place on the Nile, 6th by steam- 
boat to Cairo, 7th by coaches to Suez, 8th by 
steamers to a place on the Red Sea, 9th to Bom- 
bay, 10th to Columbo in Ceylon, and llth to 
Singapore. The usual length of this 

from England is from forty to fifty days. But 
the expense of traveling by this route is such 
that comparatively few persons can afford to 
take it. A Scotch gentleman and his lady, 
bound for Siam with a view to settle there in 
commercial business, arrived here from England 
by that route the same day that we arrived via 
the Cape of Good Hope. He has informed me 
that the whole expense of his passage, including 
wine, &c., was about $2000, which is the same 
amount paid for the passage of our three families 
(estimated as eight adults) from New York to 
this place. 

Therejs now a regular line of mail steamers 








an amusement that the Parisians have not got 
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ceiving letters by any other route. The 


England. My colleagues and myself 

firmly of the opinion that missionaries in 
this section of the world ought to be allowed by 
their ms to send and receive all their letters 
by this sborter, safer, and much quicker route, 
although the expense of postage be much more 
than by the old and long way. We are per- 
suaded that not one of the friends of Jesus who 
contribute to eur support would, after becoming 
acquainted with the facts in the case, give their 
vote that the most of our letters, or even any of 


friends in America, shall take the old course 
around the Cape of Good Hope, and thus re- 
move us more than double the distance from 
them that we should be by the overland route. 

I have omitted to state in its proper place that 
the chief cause of the protraction of our voyage 
was the narrow and perplexing straits into which 


Banca. We were detained in those straits, of 
only eighty miles extent, full twenty days. This 
was in consequence 6f a strong N.W. monsoon 
and a strong current opposing us. 

Since this article hac extended too far already 
for one number of my proposed series, | must 
stop it, by referring your readers for more par- 
ticulars of our voyage to a joint letter of our 
mission, which we have just prepared for the 
American Missionary. In that paper we have 
given an account of an interesting revival of 
religion which was enjoyedon board the Ernani. 
Brothers, pray for us. 

Yours in the love of Christ, 
D. B. Braver. 


—_—_—— 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDSNT. 


The disruption of the Established Church of 
Scotland and the institution of the Free Church, 
if not the most important fact of the century, 
must assuredly stand in the front rank of its chief 
events. It was a remarkable exhibition of the 
natural spirit and temper of Scotchmen and of 
the workings of the religious principle, which 
moved in a direction and toward a point neither 
desired nor expected by good and holy men, 
whose ideas of the Church of Christ were far 
too much of a corporate and geographical char- 
acter. It is remarkable that little is said and 
little is known in England of the Free Church, 
and particularly of its internal condition. At 
the first the leaders of the disruption, then very 
ill-advised as to the state of feeling in England, 
looked to the Established Church of this coun- 
try for sympathy and for help. But the great 
English corporation would not even recognize 
the existence of Scotch Episcopalians, though 
in a measure they were vindicating “church 
principles.” From Congregationalists, including 
Baptists, who were looked upon with great cold- 
ness in Scotland, and their principles as volun- 
tary churches vehemently opposed—from these 
the newly-born Scotch church received sympa- 
pathy and help. It is noticeable, too, that, 
guided by their leaders, the Wesleyans expressed 
the same sympathy. The modified Presbyteri- 
anism of the Wesleyan polity, and considerations 
of expediency on the part of Conference leaders, 
led to a fraternization with a church whose Cal- 
vinistic doctrines are uniformly caricatured and 
denounced as unscriptural from a thousand Wes- 
leyan pulpits: but this pertains to the past. At 
present, as we have said, little is known in Eng- 
land of the actual condition and working of the 
Free Church. There are no points of contact— 
no intercommunion—no common literary medium 
of a religious character. 

The present writer is indebted to The Home 
and Foreign Missionary Record of the Free 
Church, for such knowledge as an Englishman 
may gain of this interesting communion. This 
monthly publication itself indicates the sagacity 
which presides in the councils of the Free 
Church. Itis published monthly, at a nominal 
price ; and thus going into thousands of cottages, 
from the Tweed to the stormy Hebrides, supplies 
at once a principle of cohesion, and pours a 
common life through the apparently isolated and 
severed members of the body. 

The Record for the present month is an extra- 
ordinary publication, in more senses than one. 
It is a quarto, with three columns on a page, and 
there are 47 pages. Forty of these pages con- 
sist of tables, being very complete abstracts oi 
the public accounts of the church. There are 
nine distinct funds, and the collections for each 
of these at 838 places, in 17 synods, are set forth 
under their several heads. The Sustentation or 


Ministers’ Fund showsatotalof £89,648 17 10 
The Building Fund, - «= 62,608 11 ll 





The Congregational Fund, - 77,589 12 9 
Missions and Education, - 41,604 1 1 
Miscellaneous, - - 45,170 16 0 

Showing a tota! of - £306,622 00 0 


This is for the year ended March last. The 
total is £60,000 less than was raised in 1844, 
and £30,000 more than was collected in 1848. 
In the seven years of the existence of the church 
the total sums amount to more than two mil- 
lions sterling : £2,172,000. 

It is a very noticeable fact, that The Home and 
Foreign Missionary Record, which must be one 
of the most efficient agents of the church, not 
only pays its expenses, but, as the accounts 
show, affords a surplus of £137, which serves to 
sustain The Gaelic Witness and The Children’s 
Missionary Record. The general management 
and administration of the affairs of the church 
exhibits an amount of well-directed skill and 
ability, and a degree of economy worthy of all 
praise and >f imitation. It is questionable whe- 
ther any other organization, either secular or re- 
ligious, could be found managed so skillfully and 
at so little cost. In the absence of any other 
data, it is fair to infer from these financial and 
administrative expositions that there is a good 
degree of moral life in the Free Church. The 
amount given by a recently anti-voluntary peo- 
ple is of itself very expressive; and it is a com- 
mon-place truth too much lost sight of, that the 
act of giving—of regularly giving—is one of the 
greatest helps to spiritual life and its growth. 
From the national character and practice, and 
from the cold mechanical moderatism which so 
long prevailed in Scotland, the standard of church 
fellowship was very Jow, and the Free Church 
naturally was, to a certain extent, formed under 
these influences : that is to say, national church- 
manship, and not spiritual relationship to Christ 
exclusively, would be a constituent element in 
the formation of the Free Church and a cause of 
membership. There is, however, reason to 
hope that the standard has been greatly elevated, 
and stricter tests of Christian character applied 
within the new communion. 

Conversing with an eminent and devoted mem- 
ber of the Free Church, distinguished for en- 
lightened philanthropy, the present writer sug- 
gested that an estim_xe of the moral and spiritual 
condition of Scotland would be both valuable 
and interesting ; but, with the characteristic cau- 
tion of his countrymen, he declined to attempt 
the task. There is too much reason to fear that 
“ moral and religious Seotland” is not equal to 
its reputation. rightful poverty—clearings, 
and the rise of rents—the flood of Irish almost 
deluging the towns—have combined with the or- 
dinary causes to morally depress North Britain. 
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Inauguration of President Fillmore. 


The National Intelligencer has the following 
reflections upon the inaguration of the new 
President : 

“At twelve o'clock, according to previous ar- 
rangment, the Senate entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, the Speaker and 
members standing. Soon after, the Hon. Mil- 
lard Fillmore, Vice-President of the United 
States, attended by a member of each House, 
entered the Hall and took a seat at the table of 
the Clerk of the House. After a brief pause he 
rose, and in a clear and distinct voice, pronounc- 
ed the oath of fidelity to the Constitution, and 
‘the act of seateliation was complete. 

he profound silence on so great an assem- 
blage of deeply concerned spectators, the cere- 
mony 80 brief and so simple, yet so important 
in its quences, national, political, and per- 
sonal, presented an incident and a scene alto- 
aoe: American. It was the incident of the 
ay which probably made less impression than 
some others on American spectators, but was 
precisely that which is most calculated to attract 
the notice of foreigners. The death ot the Pre- 
sident being announced, a citizen, plainly attired, 
enters among the assembled Representatives of 
the nation, walks up to the Clerk’s desk, takes 
an oath on the Bible to support the Constitution 
of the United States; and, ty this brief ceremony, 
he becomes, in an instant of time, invested with 
» command of the whole military force of a 
ighty empire, with the execution of its laws, 
and the administration of its power. No one ob- 
jects or dreams of objecting; the thing is acqui- 
esced jn as a thing, of course, and with the sub- 
mission that would be rendered to a law of nature. 

The scepter of the le passes into his 
hands as aniethy and as quickly asa power of 
attorney could be acknowledged before a justice 
of the peace. And yet, though the individual 
attracted, the thing itself was Rardly thought of 
in connection with the consequences. In some 
countries such a transfer of power would have 
cost streams of blood, and shaken the Govern- 
ment to its very foundations. And why is it 
not so here? Because ours is a Government ol 
equal pw and a Government of laws; and be- 
cause all our people are a law-abiding and law- 
keeping people; because they know and feel 
that their own laws are the restraints which 
they themselves have placed on their own pas- 
sions ; and that it is only by obeying these laws 
that their equal rights can be maintained.” 


— Che Independent. 
NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 18, 
THE LATE PRESIDENT, 


For the second time in the history of our na- 
tion, we are called to mourn the death of its 
Chief Magistrate while in office and at the seat 
of governinent; but never before have we been 
called to mourn the loss of any public man in 
circumstances so peculiar and so painful. The 
“Father of his Country,” having guided the 
Republic through its early perils, and having pre- 
scribed a limit to the Presidential office as abso- 
Jute as if it were in the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, retired to his own estate, and there in 
quietness breathed out his life in the bosom of 
his family. His death gave the nation no shock 
but that which is ever felt when a great and good 
man dies. It left no chasm in the administra- 
tion of affairs, no vacancy in the public coun- 











* eils; it put nocheck on the wheels of government, 


awakened no apprehension of a change of policy 
or of any disastrous issue of pending measures 
or events. He had already withdrawn from 
public life, and had delivered to his countrymen 
his farewell address; and much as that with- 
drawal was lamented, ani difficult as was the 
transition from WasnHincTon to any successor, 
that peril was past, the transition had been 
made, the government had settled gently down 
upon the shoulder of another, confidence in its 
stability and permanence was established, and 
men had become accustomed to the thought that 
Washington was mortal, and like other mortals 
must pass from the scenes which his valor, his 
wisdom, and his virtue had made immortal. In- 
deed it may be said that Washington entered into 
his apotheosis—bccame enshrined in the hearts 
of his countrymen as an object of veneration— 
from the moment he laid down his office, and 
retired into private life, The baptism of death 
was not needed for his consecration. The halo 
of glory that surrounded him borrowed but little 
after-luster from the tomb. The incense of 
grateful affection and reverent homage had 
already in his lifetime made sacred the spot 
which has since been the pilgrimage of the 
friends of Liberty from every land. The death 
of Washington therefore, while it plunged the 
nation into a grief never since felt, while it 
called forth universal mourning for the benefac- 
tor of his country and of mankind, gave no 
shock to public affairs and brought notapprehen- 
ions for the future. 

The elder Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe 
and Jackson, were each taken from life years 
after they had retired from office and had ceased 
from all active participation in public affairs. 
One by one, in mature age, and at different in- 
tervals in the administrations of their successors, 
they passed quietly away, honored and lamented 
according to their respective talents and virtues, 
their social and political friendships, and the 
merits of their public life and policy. The na- 
tion put on for them its customary badges of 
mourning, as for citizens who had been eminent 
in the service of their country, but the nation 
did not feel the death of any one of them as a 
check to its progress, a blow to its prosperity, or 
in any sense a calamity. 

The youngest of all who have filled the Presi- 
dential chair, he whose administration, from a 
peculiar concurrence of circumstances, will be 
more conspicuous upon the page of history than 
any administration since that of Washington, the 
period of peace and commercial treaty and also 
of war and conquest, of defining boundaries on 
the one hand and extending them almost without 
limit upon the other,—he who had just passed 
through that period of strange excitements and 
contradictions, died as he crossed the threshold 
of the mansion which he had built for his retire- 
ment, and left a lifeof unremitted public service 
for the rest of the grave. But grievous as was 
this event by contrast, it was not to the nation 
what it would have been a year before; for his 
successor was already in office, a total change of 
administration had been made with that facility 
and quietness possible only under our form of 
government, and all the functions of government 
were moving forward with their accustomed 
regularity. The death of Mr. Polk, while it was 
felt and lamented as is the death of any disting- 
guished citizen, while it was peculiarly melan- 
choly in its associations, and produced a general 
solemnity and also a general sympathy for his 
bereaved and sorrowing companion, was not 
regarded as a national calamity; in its public 
relations and influence it was not even such an 
event as the death of that distinguished citizen 
of our own State, who but for his untimely re- 
moval on the eve of his nomination to the Presi- 
dency, might have been called to guide the ship 
of state into smoother seas than those where now 
she rides. 

The venerable John Quincy Adams, after more 
than sixty years of public service, in the course 
of which he had held and dignified almost every 
office from that of secretary to a foreign embassy 
to that of President of the United States, died a 
member of the House of Representatives, in the 
hall of legislation, under the roof of the Capitol. 
His death in these circumstances produced a 
marked sensation; and great as was the obloquy 
heaped on him while living, there never was a 
President so honored in his death since the days 
of Washington. His death occurring while Con- 
gress was in session, occasioned a brief suspen- 
sion of public business, but it arrested no plan 
and periled no great public measure; for Mr. 
Adams was without a party, he had no offices or 
honors to distribute, he was obnoxious to many 
and isolated from nearly all, and almost twenty 
years had elapsed since he held the office of 

President. _The Jong funeral procession mov- 
ing from city to city amid booming cannons and 
muffled drums, betokened the universal sorrow 
at his death; but the tide of public affairs mo- 
mently interrupted, soon closed again and rolled 
on smoothly as before. : 
When Harrison the brave and good old chief- 


tain died, the nation felt the shock. His eleva- 
tion to office was preceded by a political agita- 
tion such as has seldom been witnessed in our 
country. His success, the success of his party 
in him, was complete. The enthus:asm of his 
friends knew no bounds; and every body re- 
spected and esteemed him for his private charac- 
ter and his public services. Important public 
interests were thought by many to be involved 
in his election and to be dependent upon his 
policy. The country had passed through a sea- 
son of depression in which individuals, communi- 
ties, institutions, and States were brought to a 
common ruin, and great expectations were enter- 
tained of the remedial measures of the new ad- 
ministration. In one month, before any settled 
policy could be agreed upon, the head of that 
administration died. That stroke was felt to be 
a public calamity. It was the first instance of 
death in that high office, and it was the death of a 
man universally beloved, a man of integrity, a man 
of piety—e character too seldom found in high 
political life. It came so soon and so suddenly 
that it dashed every expectation and filled the pub- 
lic mind with forebodings of evil. And yet his 
death was regarded as a calamity rather by a 
party than by the nation, for the interests affected 
by it were political in the technical party sense 
rather than national. Many doubtless rejoiced 
that the policy to which he was understood to be 
committed did not prevail. And it is no dispar- 
agement to the memory of that illustrious man 
to say that even his own party were looking for 
the fruits of their political triumph more to the 
distinguished men whom he had the sagacity to 
call to his Council than to the President himself, 
who was not a political leader but a military 
hero, and was elected by virtue of popularity 
won upon the field. He died too before his first 
Congress had assembled, before he was fairly 
initiated into his office or had made himself known 
to the people as their President by official acts 
and documents; and though his death threw pub- 
lic business and policy into temporary confusion 
and led to an unhappy division in the councils 
of the nation,—and perhaps also to measures the 
fruits of which were foreign war and domestic 
dissension, yet it was not realized at the time so 
much in the light of a national calamity as of a 
solemn and impressive Providence. 

But the event which we are now called to 
mourn is to human view a great national calamity. 
As the intelligence was conveyed on lightning 
wing to every nook and corner of the land, a 
shock was felt in every heart as if aspring were 
broke. There is about it whatever of personal 
interest or of solemn incident pertained to the 
demise of any former President, and there is also 
a peculiarity in the circumstances and in the pos- 
ture of national affairs which renders this death 
a seeming disaster. 

The late President was a man of rare simpli- 
city and integrity. Bred in the camp and the 
field, accustomed to a roving and an independent 
life in which he was called to rely upon his own 
resources, he had formed a character of energy, 
decision, frankness, and magnanimity, which pre- 
eminently fitted him for the high civil station to 
which he was called. He knew nothing of the 
corrupt and dangerous race of party politicians, 
nothing indeed of party politics, till he became 
a candidate for office. He was committed to no 
party, to no stereotyped policy, to no measures, 
to no sectional interests whatever. He honestly 
sought to do what every candidate for that high 
office has so abundantly promised—to administer 
the government not for a party, but for the peo- 
ple—not for a section, but for the whole. This 
his immense personal popularity, and his known 
firmness and integrity of character enabled him 
to do to an unprecedented degree. To the day 
of his death the President was distinct from any 
party in or out of Congress, distinct from his own 
Cabinet, an honest, independent patriot. So far 
as he had foreshadowed his policy, he displayed 
the same practical wisdom, the same breadth of 
view, the same intuitive sagacity, the same 
promptness and resolution, and the same noble 
superiority to personal and selfish ends which had 
characterized him in his military career. The 
death of such a man cannot be other than a na- 
tional loss. He died too with Congress in ses- 
sion ;—a Congress which will be memorable for 
the prolonged and violent agitation of one ques- 
tion, in the discussion of which the severance of 
our national compact has been more than hint- 
ed at,—plotted, avowed, and threatened; and 
though sober-minded men have apprehended no 
such evil, and capitalists and stock-brokers at 
home and abroad have lost none of their confi- 
dence in the bonds of the United States as an in- 
vestment; yet the timid and short-sighted, alarm- 
ists and political schemers, have raised the cry 
of disunion till even good men have come to fear 
that God might send such a judgment upon the 
nation for its sins. The late President was the 
man above all others to avert such a crisis. 
Allied by education, by location, and by proper- 
ty to that social system which has been the occa- 
sion of all this agitation, he had the confidence 
of the section of the country where that system 
exists, as no man differently circumstanced could 
have. At the same time, with respect to the ex- 
tension of that system, he had shown himself 
clearly enough to be upon the side of justice ani 
humanity; determined to interpose no obstacle 
to the spread of freedom, but rather to encourage 
it by all lawful means, and with a magnanimous 
devotion to the interests of the whole country, to 
put down,—though at the risk of personal popu- 
larity,—to put down promptly and by force any 
factious or insurrectionary movement on the part 
of the abettors of “the peculiar institution.” 
His knowledge of the country threatened with 
violence, his vast authority with the army, 
his foresight and energy as a military com- 
mander, made his name and official position a 
tower of strength for the few and the defense- 
less struggling for their right. The same dis- 
patches that brought intelligence of his fatal 
sickness gave notice of a proclamation about to 
be issued to suppress violence and treason in our 
south-western border. The death of such a 
man at such a time is a national calamity. It 
forebodes evil, it creates suspense, it delays the 
consummation of wise a:d righteous measures, 
it awakens apprehension for the future. None 
more truly, deeply mourn that death, than the 
men who hate injustice and oppression, and love 
the Union and the Constitution of their country. 
However politicians may estimate this event 
these look upon it as a visitation of God. ’ 

But in that very thought—the thought that this 
is a dispensation of Providence toward the na- 
tion, though it be in the form of chastisement,— 
there is to the pious mind consolation and hope. 
“Tt is better to trust in the Lord than to put confi- 
dence in man ; it is better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence in princes.” Notwith- 
standing its great sinfulness our nation has am- 
ple grounds of confidence in God’s merciful de- 
signs. To these we may advert hereafter. Our 
hope is that a day of national humiliation will 
be appointed in view of the afflictive dispensa- 
tion with which we have been visited. 


THE PRESIDENTS OATH. 


Within fourteen hours after the decease of 
General Taylor, Mr. Fillmore took the oath of 
his new office in the presence of both Houses of 
Congress. When Mr. Tyler was called in like 
manner to succeed General Harrison, he was of 
opinion that his oath as Vice-President covered 
all the duties and responsibilities of his new 
position, but he took the oath anew as a matter 
of extra-legality to satisfy the scruples of others. 
Mr. Fillmore followed this precedent, and Con- 
gress being in session he made the ceremony 
more public and formal. There was a sublimity 
in the whole transaction. That brief communi- 


announced to the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives the decease of the President on the pre- 
ceding evening, and his own intention, at 12 
o’clock-of the same day, to “take the oath pre- 
scribed by the Constitution to enable him to 
enter on the execution of the office which that 
event had devolved upon him,” is a fine illustra- 
tion of the perfection of our government. But 
why take an oath? Because the Constitution 
recognizes a law, an authority higher than itself 





cation of July 10th, in which the Vice-President |, 


to which it looks for its own preservation. Now 
“men verily swear by the greater.” The Presi- 
dent took his oath not by the Constitution but 
by a power above the Constitution ; and it is be- 
cause a reverence for that power is so deeply 
wrought into the minds of the American people 
that the Constitution itself is safe and sacred. 
There is a Constitution in France, but there is 
virtually no power above the Constitution. And 
what is that Constitution worth ? The Constitu- 
tion gives to every Frenchman 21 years of age 
the right of suffrage without any property-qua- 
lification; the National Assembly takes away 
that sight from one-half of the citizens of the 
Republic. The Constitution fixes the salary of 
the President at $120,000; the National Assem- 
bly make his salary $800,000. Once let the doc- 
trine of Mr. Webster and of his venerable expos- 
itor at Andover, that there is no law above the 
Constitution, become popular in our country, 
and the Constitution of the United States will 
be what the Constitution of France is, a piece of 
waste paper. The preservation of the Constitu- 
tion lies in the national conscience formed under 
that “austere Calvinism” of our Puritan ances- 
tors, which a sagacious French writer, with no 
affinities for the doctrines of the Genevan re- 
former, has acknowledged to have been the 
molding power in our Republic. While states- 
men and divines are conspiring to undermine 
the foundation of the Constitution in the re- 
ligious regard of the people for law and order, 
we rejoice that the power above the Constitution 
is recognized in the solemnity of a Presidential 
oath. That oath, if it has any value, rests upon 
Conscience and the “ Higher Law” of God. 


HOW TO TESTIFY AGAINST SECTARIANISM. 


With some it is a serious question, What can 
I do toward healing the divisions and uniting the 
factions that so dishonor the Gospel, and that so 
limit its power, and hinder its progress in the 
world? Presuming that some such inquirer may 
cast his eye upon this column, we would meet 
him with a reply which seems to us pertinent 
and instructive as it is obvious. 

The first answer then which we would give to 
the foregoing question is this: See that you, for 
yourself, adopt and maintain in practice the most 
enlarged principles of Christian communion. 

One great support of sectarianism in the 
church, or rather one great and most contagious 
manifestation of the sectarian spirit, is the prac- 
tice of withholding the various acts and pledges 
of Christian communion from those who, with 
some supposed defects or errors, have a fair 
claim to be considered as being really disciples 
of Christ; the practice of formally or virtually 
excluding men from fellowship on grounds not 
essentially affecting their Christian profession. 
How many churches are formed on the principle 
of excluding from their fellowship not merely 
the unbeliever, the worldling, the unconverted, 
but the believer whose faith, tried by some con- 
fessedly human standard, can be pronounced 
weak or defective, the disciple who does not fol- 
low with that party in every particular, the con- 
vert who cannot “frame to pronounce” as they 
do. He may come into their houses of worship 
indeed ; he may listen to their sermons; he may 
join in their public prayers: he may contribute 
to the support of their institutions, and may 
build them a synagogue; but as to receiving 
him, either in stated or occasional communion, 
for a brother disciple, a follower of their Lord, a 
child of their heavenly Father. a subject of the 
renewing power of that Spirit «!.0, they trust, 
is their sanctifier—they allow no such thing. 
He is not of their denomination; he does not 
adopt their formularies; he prefers a different 
scheme of church order; he does not hold with 
them on some points in the philosophy of the 
will—what have they to do with him? This is 
the spirit which has broken the visible unity of 
the church into sectarian fragments. Against 
this spirit a testimony must be borne—we don’t 
say by churches and collective ecclesiastical bo- 
dies, for such a reformation cannot be expected 
to begin in such a quarter—but by individual 
Christians who love Christ, and the image of 
Christ in his people, more than they love their 
party. Against this spirit, you in your place 
can bear your testimony. 

Do you say that the church to which you be- 
long practices open communion? Do you tell 
us that all the professed and accredited disciples 
of Christ, of whatever evangelical denomination, 
are freely invited to join with you as brethren in 
all religious ordinances; and that therefore you 
have no further duty to perform in relation to 
this matter? We answer, there may be the 
spirit of a close and exclusive communion where 
the form is not. Christian communion is not the 
mere ceremony of sitting together at the Lord’s 
table. You may, as a matter of form and of 
church regulation, invite a professed Christian 
to sit with you at the Lord’s table, while yet you 
never think of extending to him any other act of 
Christian fellowship; while you never, in your 
own mind, seek to respect him or love him asa 
tellow-heir of the grace of life; while you never 
talk with him as one between whom and your- 
self there is the deep sympathy of a common 
faith, and hope, and Jove; while you never seek 
in simplicity of heart to promote his spiritual 
welfare as a brother in Christ. Till you do this, 
and do it habitually, so that it shall be manifest 
to yourself and to others that such is the habit of 
your mind, you have not given all the testimony 
you might give against sectarianism and the sec- 
tarian spirit. When this shall be done by all, 
or by Christians generally ; when their kindly 
affection toward all who bear the image of Jesus 
and sit at his feet, shall become too powerful to 
be hedged in by any party barriers, then all 
those frowning bulwarks and middle walls of 
partition in the church will have grown old, and 
will be ready to vanish away. 
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THE REALIZATION OF SORROW. 


Walking down Broadway, on Saturday, be- 
tween the hours of 12 and 2, we were struck 
with the somber aspect thrown over the city by 
the simple but universal expression of sorrow at 
the death of the late President. All the stores 
were closed; workmen had left their employ- 
ment; the bells were tolling ; minute guns were 
firing; colors were flying at half-mast, or hung 
motionless enveloped in thick folds of crape; 
there was an air of sadness on the countenance 
of every passer-by. It was the hour appointed 
for the funeral obsequies at Washington; and 
as the telegraph had announced that appoint- 
ment everywhere, like sympathetic manifesta- 
tions were being made in other towns and cities 
through the land. Never before had we such a 
realization of public grief. It was a felt and 
a visible grief; the air seemed heavy with it; it 
was as if the mighty pulsations of the nation’s 
heart were hushed, and all the sounds of busy, 
pleasurable life were awed into silence at the 
verge of the tomb. This tribute of grief was 
rendered the more impressive by its spontaneous- 
ness. No authority required the closing of 
stores ; it was done at the bare suggestion of the 
City Councils, acquiesced in by everybody, be- 
cause everybody felt its propriety. Seldom does 
death make so marked an impression on a great 
city as to cause a general suspension of busi- 
ness, and to stay for half a day the rushing tide 
of business, fashion and pleasure. So far as we 
observed, there was no disposition on the part of 
any to abuse the occasion as a holiday, but 
quiet, order and solemnity reigned. May the 
salutary thoughts then suggested, and which 
were deepened in many minds by the services of 
of the Sabbath, prove permanent in their im- 
pression and their influence. 


A PAINFUL PROVIDENCE. 


Many of our readers will be pained at the 
announcement of the death of Mrs. Mary A. 
Hawtey, wife of Rev. James A. Hawley, lately 
of Ridgefield, Conn. 

The particulars of this painful dispensation, 
so far as we have ascertained them, are as fol- 
lows: Mr. Hawley and his family had spent the 
Sabbath at Warsaw, assisting the Rev. Mr. 
Abernethy, whose child he baptized. The next 





day both Mr. Abernethy’s child and Mr. Haw- 








ley’s died of cholera; Mr. Hawley set out for 
Augusta with the corpse, Mrs. Hawley being in 
another conveyance with a clergyman; at a 
stopping-place on the road Mrs. Hawley com- 
plained of indisposition, and in thirty minutes 
she had ceased to breathe. 

Mrs. Hawley was a Jady of uncommon sweet- 
ness of temper, and of great devotedness in the 
service of Christ. The grace of humility was 
eminent in her Christian character. She was 
endeared to « Jarge circle of friends in New Ha- 
ven and in Ridgefield, in whom the intelligence of 
her death will awaken the profoundest sorrow. 
At this late hour we have no opportunity for fur- 
ther comment. We trust that all who read this 
notice will remember the bereaved husband and 
father at the throne of grace. Such are the trials 
of the Home Missionary at the West. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF ALBANY. 


The public services connected with the organi- 
zation of the First Congregational Church, in 
Albany, were held in the house of worship lately 
occupied by the First Presbyterian Church, (Rev. 
Dr. Campbell’s) ; this central and commodious 
edifice having been purchased by the new church 
and neatly refitted for their use. The Council! 
met on the afternoon of Wednesday, and con- 
sisted of Rev. Drs. Porter of Farmington, Hewit 
of Bridgeport, Bacon of New Haven, and Todd 
of Pittsfield, and Rev. Messrs. Clark of Hartford, 
Storrs of Brooklyn, and Thompson of New York, 
with delegates from their several churches. Rev. 
Dr. Porter was chosen Moderator, and Rev. Mr. 
Clark Scribe. The articles of faith and rules of 
discipline of the new church, and also the cre- 
dentials of the persons proposing to constitute it, 
being satisfactory to the Council, it was agreed 
that the formal organization of the church should 
take place in theevening. At the public service, 
Rev. Mr. Clark offered the introductory prayer, 
Rev. Dr. Bacon preached from Mat. 16: 18, 
Rev. Dr. Porter read the articles of faith and cov- 
enant, and the assent of the proposed members 
being given thereto, declared the church consti- 
tuted, whereupon Rev. Dr. Hewit offered an ap- 
propriate prayer; Rev. Mr. Thompson expressed 
the fellowship of the churches; Rev. Mr. Storrs 
delivered a hortatory address and the services 
were closed with prayer by Rev. Dr. Todd, and 
the benediction by the Moderator. 

The whole number entering into the organiza- 
tion was 80, of whom 45 wete from the First 
Presbyterian Church. A considerable proportion 
of the whole were males and heads of families, 
—several being gentlemen of wealth and high 
social standing, well known jn the religious 
and the civil affairs of Albany. The church em- 
braces representatives from the Presbyterian, 
Reformed Dutch, Lutheran and Methodist Epis- 
oopal Churches, all harmonized on one platform. 
Upwards of one hundred pews have already been 
rented in the house though a pastor has not yet 
been chosen. With an able and spiritual minis- 
ter, this church wll be greatly useful to the city 
of Albany. Many years have elapsed since a 
new church was formed in that city, and this 
movement, so vigorous and promising, is evi- 
dently popular. Other churches will doubtless 
gain instead of losing by it. The ancient amities 
of the Puritans and the Hollanders, will be re- 
vived, and the children of the Covenanters, also, 
will co-6perate with the descendants of the Pil- 
gtims in maintaining a common faith. 


A PLEDGE REDEEMED. 


I hate a dun, and often congratulate myself 
that I have no outstanding notes, and am never 
troubled with bank notices. But it seems that I 
have unwittingly committed myself to a promise, 
of which friends who are making their arrange- 
ments for summer travel are continually remind- 
ing me, for on turning to No. 39 of The Inde- 
pendent I find a pledge to climb Mount Wash- 
ington in company with whoever may have 
strength and patience for the feat. Now this is 
truly a formidable undertaking at such a remove 
from the mountain itself, and from the occasion 
when the enthusiasm of the ascent prompted so 
rash a challenge ; but as hundreds will seek the 
majestic scenery and bracing air of the moun- 
tains the present season (for the White Moun- 
tains are now brought within two days of New 
York, via Norwich, Worcester, Nashua, Concord, 
and either Plymouth and Franconia,—or Senter 
Harbor and Conway, as the traveler prefers the 
western or the eastern approach), I must at least 
endeavor to satisfy couscience, and to silence 
inquiry by a show of redeeming that pledge. 
As the promise was made chiefly with the benev- 
olent design of informing travelers how to make 
the ascent with comfort and safety, it will be 
sufficiently fulfilled by a few hints as to dress 
and equipments forthe expedition. Ladies often 
suffer great discomfort and endanger health by 
not being prepared for the sudden changes of 
temperature and of weather to which they are 
exposed in ascending 6000 feet above the level 
of the sea. To ascend Mount Washington with 
comfort one should be furnished with outside 
garments capable of resisting cold and rain. 
The first time I made the ascent a thin linen coat 
was insupportable at starting, but before reach- 
ing the summit the thermometer had fallen 40 
degrees, the fierce winds of December were blow- 
ing, and the expedition was closed with a violent 
hail-storm and a drenching rain; the second time 
a good partof the journey was performed through 
a chilling mist, which was at last dispelled by 
piercing winds, so that several of the party, un- 
prepared for such alternations, almost perished 
with the cold, though it was one of the hottest 
days in August. A gentleman should wear a 
close-fitting cap, and should carry on his saddle 
an overcoat made of india-rubber, or some other 
material impervious to water, to be used in case 
of need; a woollen comforter to be tied about 
the neck would frequently be serviceable. A lady 
should wear a dress which has bidden farewell 
to the drawing-room forever, which would an- 
swer to no modern plate of fashion, the preser- 
vation of which shall give her no thought upon 
the way, and which she can look upon at the 
close of the journey, all soiled and rent, without 
one feeling of regret. If the weather is warm 
at starting, a loose veil or sun-bonnet may suf- 
fice to shield the face, but there should be in re- 
serve a well-wadded hood to protect the ears and 
neck from the cold winds that sweep across the 
naked summits. A woollen or wadded sack and 
a thick shaw], which may be fastened about the 
person so as not to take the wind, should be 
thrown across the pommel of the saddle, or fast- 
ened to its girths within reach whenever re- 
quired. As the last half mile of the ascent is 
performed on foot over loose and ragged stones, 
stout shoes or boots should always be worn. By 
observing these details the comfort of the trav- 
eler will be greatly promoted, and his enjoyment 
of the scenery proportionably hightened. 

Let the traveler remember that in ascending 
and descending the mountain he must be about 
ten hours in the saddle, and will therefore need a 
large supply of patience and good nature. 
Everything superfluous, everything which would 
encumber the person should be left behind. Take 
with you no spirituous liquors; cold water you 
will find at the springs on the way. As to safe- 
ty, have confidence in your guides and in your 
horses; for though there are some narrow 
passes on the brink of precipices, and the de- 
scent in particular is at some points hazardous, 
yet accidents are almost unknown, and the dan- 
ger is more in appearance than in reality. If 
you are of a devout and meditative turn,—and 
who will not think of God and feel his presence 
amid such scenes*—stow your mind with the allu- 
sions of Scripture to mountain scenery, that you 
may feel them in all their freshness and beauty. 
Much of the way, riding singly, you cannot 
converse with your companions ; commune then 
with your own heart and with Him within whose 
circling power you stand, and whose Omnipo- 
tence and Infinity press down upon your soul. 

Should you be disappointed in not obtaining a 
clear view from the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, you will beamply repaid by the views from 
Mount Pleasant, Monroe, Clinton, and at various 
points along the route ;—but I shall not antici- 





pate your pleasure by feeble attempts at descrip- 


tion. Take the month of July or. September 
(for August is more hazy), allow yourself ample 
time, and endure a poor bed and indifferent fare 
for the sake of making the ascent by Crawford's 
road, the shortest and the best. 

Having thus discharged my obligations to all 
and sundry who may be disposed to follow this 
now favorite route of summer travel, and wishing 
to all such health, enjoyment and improvement, | 
am Yours, T. 


THE CORK INDUSTRIAL FEMALE SCHOOL. 


Among the most important measures for the re- 
lief of Ireland is the formation of Industrial Schools 
at which the children of the poor can be trained to 
self-supporting industry. The ladies of the Con- 
gregational Church in Cork, have formed a school 
for teaching poor women various kinds of work by 
which they learn to support themselves. The fol- 
lowing account of the origin and success of this 
school will be read with interest. 
“During the years of faminé, a Relief Commit- 
tee was formed of the Members of the Independent 
Church and Congregation, George's Street. They 
were enabled by the united contributions received 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland, to afford very 
extensive relief, during that period of unexampled 
suffering. At the beginning of the present year, 
the Treasurer had a small balance on hand, and 
the question arose, whether they would seek addi- 
tional means to open the Food Depét again, or ap- 
ply the balance in some other and more permanent 
manner for the good of the people. It was resolved 
after much inquiry into the workings of similar 
Institutions elsewhere, to establish an Industrial 
School for Females. A suitable room was secured ; 
a committee of ladies was formed, who volunteered 
not only to superintend the school, but also to in- 
struct the different classes; and the school was 
opened on the 23d of April, 1849. The amount of 
wages paid for work done up to the beginning of 
October, was about £60. A good worker can earn 
from four to five shillings 2 week. The average 
attendance of girls is about 30. There are five 
classes in the school—for Point Lacét ; Wool Mats ; 
Knitting; Plain Work ; and Crochet.” 
Our friend Rey. A. King, who was formerly set- 
tled over this church in Cork, thus certifies to the 
usefulness of the school. 
“‘T have great pleasure in certifying that the 
Cork Industrial Female School is a most efficient 
and valuable institution, affording means of sup- 
port and of permanent improvement to many poor 
females. 
‘* By the purchase of the work produced in this 
school, American Christian philanthropists will 
confer a lasting benefit upon a large class of the 
Irish poor.” A. Kine. 
April 29, 1850. 
One obvious benefit of such a school is that it 
preserves many young females from poverty and 
vice, and inculcates habits of cleanliness, order and 
industry. All that is needed for the success of the 
enterprise on a large scale is a large market and a 
quick sale for the work. To further this object 
Mr. King has sent a small consignment of articles 
from this school to one of the editors of The Inde- 
pendent with the following note. 

Cork, April 29, 1850. 
‘*My Dear Brotuer :—Our friends of the Cork 
Congregational Church have formed a female In- 
dustrial School, for teaching poor women various 
kinds of work, by which they learn to support 
themselves by honest industry. 

“ This feeble effort has already been productive 
of much good, and if supported as it deserves, it 
— be of vast benefit to a large class of the sober 
and industrious poor. 

* All our friends require is a market for their goods ; 
and that you must procure for them for a part of 
their produce. I must make a special claim on 
your kind offices in this behalf. 

** An opportunity serves for sending a consign- 
ment to New York, and I have been here lecturing, 
so my friends lay hold of me, and I must lay hold 
of you, that you may lay hold of some friends of 
poor Ireland who will procure sales of these arti- 
cles, and canvass for orders for future supply. 

‘There is a great work going on among the Ro- 
man Catholics, and every thing that increases the 
influence of the friends of Truth among them, 
deserves our best aid and most cordial sympathy. 

**I must entirely rely on you and Mr. Bidwell 
to secure help for this good work. 

* Yours, my dear brother, in best bonds, 

** A. Kine.” 

This consignment consists of lamp-mats, purses, 
caps, handkerchiefs, and other articles of crochet 
and net-work,,all neatly made and marked at low 
prices. But what shall we—who never deal in 
fancy articles—do with such an assortment? It 
really troubles us more than if we were called up- 
on to settle the boundary between Texas and New 
Mexico, or to dispose of the Omnibus Bill with all 
its amendments. We have peddled a few articles 
among our friends, but that is a slow process ; we 
can’t afford to pay a commission to any dealer in 
such articles ; and we do not wish to set up a store 
in opposition to our own industrial schools, equally 
worthy of support. We have at last resolved to ad- 
vertise that the articles may be examined and pur- 
chased at this office, (24 Beekman-st.) by any who 
may feel disposed in this humble way to assist in 
the amelioration of Ireland. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, June 27, 1850. 
MORE ABOUT DR. SCHERER. 
After what I said in my last about the opinions 
of Dr Scherer, I should have added that his resig- 
nation of his professorship in the Theological School 
at Geneva having been accepted by the Board of 
the Seminary, he has ceased his instructions there, 
and has since given a public course at his own ex- 
pense, and upon his own responsibility, to a very 
numerous audience. Another fact which has pro- 
duced some impression, and much surprise, is that 
Dr. 8. has also been obliged to withdraw from the 
evangelical church of Geneva (called the Church 
of the Oratoire), of which he was a member. The 
constitution of this church—a-church important 
for the number of its members, (about 600) as well 
as for the social and intellectual standing of 
many of them, reads thus in its 2d Article:— 
«Whoever confessing himself a sinner, and con- 
demned by his works, professes with this chureh 
the same hope in Jesus Christ, God manifest in the 
flesh, the only refuge of the sinner, and does not 
dishonor his profession by his life, is of full right a 
member of this church ; the judgment of the heart 
being left to God who alone knows them that are 
his.” Mr. Scherer having declared that he re- 
mained steadfast in every particular in this pro- 
fession of faith, one cannot see why the presbytery 
or council of the church has not retained him 
upon the roll of its members. But there were raised 
in the church so many protests against Mr. 8.’s re- 
maining in fellowship—so many said that they 
would be scandalized if they should see Mr. 8. par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper with them, that Mr. 8., 
with a delicacy, the scrupulousness of which seems 
tome excessive, has requested a dismission from 
the church, and the presbytery has granted it. 
TBE LAW OF PRESIDENTIAL DOTATION, 

After a protracted debate, quite humiliating to 
the President, as exhibiting his inability to pay 
his debts, the Assembly voted an amendment to 
which the ministry assented. But this vote was 
carried by the feeble majority of 354 against 308. 
One section of the legitimists united on this occasion 
with the socialists and with the moderate republi- 
cans to form this large minority. The compen- 
sation of our President now consists, Ist, of 600,000 
francs allowed by the Constitution ; 2d, of 600,000 
francs added last year under the name of adminis- 
tration expenses ; 3d, of 2,160,000 francs voted yes- 
terday as an extraordinary credit for the expenses 
of the Presidency, to which should be added, 4th, 
at least 600,000 francs for the expense of his dwell- 
ing, repairs on the palace, occupied as the resi- 
dence of Prince Louis Napoleon. This makes, you 
see, a round sum of not far from four millions of 
francs, or about $800,000. We are far enough 
from Washington, indeed. Thus, little by little, 
they seek to restore the manners of the monarchy, 
waiting for the happy time when they shall have 
the name as well as the thing. 

THE INQUISITION. 

The Universe, the journal of the bishops, con- 
tinues to pronounce the eulogy of this admirable 
institution, a monument of the piety of our fa- 
thers. This venerable patriarch of our religious 
journalism, contained a few days since upon this 
subject the following sentence, which wouyd stir 
the ashes of Torquemada :—“*If one would main- 
tain in the state a Christian constitution, there is 
need of a coercive institution, of some sortof an 
inquisition ; not the name, if you prefer, but at 
least the thing.” This imprudent phrase has been 
and will be in the Presse, one of our most widely 
circulated political journals, the subject of com- 
ments full of interest. Under the head of Letters 
on the Inquisition, the author of these remarkable 
articles makes an exactand horrible table of all the 
sufferings inflicted by this bloody tribunal upon 
those who have fallen into its hands. This affords 
an admirable opportunity for recalling to the pub- 
lic mind a mass of facts which they have forgo"ten 
respecting Roman Catholicism and the instruments 
it employs to maintain itself wherever it is master 
and has its own way. These letters are producing 
a great effect. «=» ., 


Yours truly, 
: “een i 





FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 
z -Frupar, June 28. 
POLITICAL CRISIS IN ENGLAND—THE CONSPIRA- 
CY OF GOVERNMENTS AGAINST PEOPLES. 
This has been a week of unusual excitement. 
The wave of reactionary absolutism having 
risen and swept the European continent, is now 
surging round the English ministry, as the sole 
remaining standard of constitutional monarchy. 
In the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. 
Roebuck moved his resolution, antagonistic to 
that carried in the Lords. In terms it was :— 


“ That the principles upon which the foreign polic 

of the Govenandat Fagg cPe regulated have heck 
caleulated to maintain the honor and dignity of this 
country, and in times of unexampled difficulty to 
preserve peace between England and foreign nations.” 


Upon this, issue has been joined; but the end 
is not yet, as, after four nights of debate, the 
discussion was adjourned last night, or rather at 
two o'clock this morning, and it will probably be 
next week before the division takes plece. Up 
to the present point the argument is triumphantly 
with the ministry, both in respect to facts and 
details and to principles. Several speeches, 
showing a mastery of the facts obtained by con- 
siderable research and extending over a period of 
years have been delivered. That of Mr. Roe- 
buck was powerful and skillfully arranged, ex- 
hibiting, too, less of the unpleasant personal 
peculiarities of the speaker than any former 
effort of his. He reviewed the foreign policy 
of England under the old tory rule, from 1790 
till 1815, and contrasted with this the system 
pursued from 1830 to the present time, and then 
treated the great question specifically, noticing 
the insolent demands made by the Austrian and 
Russian courts upon Turkey, in reference to the 
Hungarian refugees, and the appearance of the 
English fleet at the Dardanelles, by which the 
rights of independent nations had been vindicated. 
He showed that there was nothing in the English 
claims upon Greece contrary to the law of na- 
tions, and cited many cases showing how that 
law has been practically interpreted by France, 
America and England, noticing particularly the 
French expedition to the Tagus, in 1831, to ob- 
tain redress of injuries to Frenchmen, when the 
meliation of England was refused. 

The most noticeable speeches were those of Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, the member for Middlesex—the 
Metropolitan county—of Sir James Graham, and 
of Lord Palmerston. The speech of Sir James 
Graham affords painful evidence of the sad want 
of principle of this very able man. He was a 
minister when the present system of foreign 
policy was initiated, and the colleague of Lord 
Palmerston. In the face of the three powers, 
and an army on the Mease, he—Sir J. Graham— 
interfered to divide Belgium from Holland ; and 
yet this man, after warmly eulogizing the char- 
acter, the ability and integrity of Lord Palmer- 
ston, proceeded to frame a bill of indictment 
against him, the substance of which may be 
briefly and accurately stated thus: Lord Palmer- 
ston had offered distasteful advice to foreign 
governments: he had given the moral weight of 
England to the constitutional cause, and, chiefly, 
he had everywhere failed. Absolutism was tri- 
umphant, and the great powers were offended 
with England. Mr. Jarvis did not venture fairly 
to impugn the principle cf the foreign policy, but 
misrepresented, and in some cases inverted, par- 
ticular acts and facts, and made the consequences 
the test. Fairly read, even Sir James Graham’s 
indictment would be a eulogy on the policy of 
the minister. Mr. Osborne is the most witty 
speaker in the House. His eloquence is not 
logic or fire, but argument sparkling with happy 
allusions, keen irony, and playful sarcasm: he 
is a thoroughly independent member, and not 
being a mere ministerialist, his assistance was 
the more helpful now. Sir James Graham fared 
terribly in his hands: his odious hypocrisy and 
affected friendship for Lord Palmerston, and his 
falsification of facts, his violation of letters in 
the interests of the Austrian government, and the 
consequent murder—judicial murder of the en- 
trapped Brothers Bandierra, were the subjects of 
pungent reference. Mr. Osborne put the real 
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that the consequences would be, that in futare 

neither Hungarians nor Sicilians would be in- 

duced by any expressions of sympathy that 

might be made at public meetings in this coun- 

try or in that house, to raise the banner of rebel- 

lion against their lawful sovereigns, whom they 

would find, as they had been found but too late, 

sufficiently powerful to put down.” This noble 

Lord has also written of the Stuarts,as “the last 

of England's rightful kings.” 

Lord Palmerston spoke on the second evening, 

and occupied the House four hours. The speech 

is one of the most able ever delivered in Parlia- 

ment. There was nothing rhetorical, no exhibi- 

tion of labored effort, bul a calm and steady 

progress, passing from charge to charge, and ap- 

plying incontrovertible facts in refutation of 

them. With respect to the principle that British 

subjects residing in foreign countries should 

seek redress only in the courts and tribunals o/ 

those countries, he put the case of arbitrary or 
nominally constitutional governments, whose re- 
dress could not be obtained, and cited certain 
modern instances of corrupt tribunals and tyran- 
nical treatment, and then asked who was to be 
the judge whether or not justice could be ob- 
tained? He sketched the history of modern 
Greece, and gave the following piece of secret 
history, which explains the whole course of 
events in Greece, and gives a key to the in- 
trigues at Athens: 


‘« It is well known that the Greeks revolted against 
the dominion of Turkey in the year 1820, and that in 








1828 England, France, and Russia, determined to in- 
terfere and employ forcible means to compel Turkey | 
to acknowledge the independence of Greece. _Itis also 
known that in 1833 Greece was, by protocol on which 
a treaty was founded, erected into a separate and in- 
dependent State, and that whereas from the year 1820 
up to the time of the treaty in 1833 she had had a 
republican form of government, the three powers then 
determined that she should have a monarchy, to which 
the British government consented with the indispen 
sable condition that it should be a constitutional mon- 
archy. The British government would not be a party 
to maaking Greece independent of Turkey, with a 
government as arbitrary as that from which she had 
revolted, and consequently, when the three powers, in 
the exercise of those functions which had been given 
to them by the general assembly of Greece, chose a 
sovereign for that country—for the choice was made 
in consequence of an appeal from the general assem- 
bly—and selected King Otho, they announced at the 
same time that he would, in conjunction with his peo- 
ple, give to the country a representative government. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘That communication on the part of the 
three powers was ratified by a communication from 
the King of Bavaria, speaking on behalf of his son, 
who was then a minor. It was understood that dur- 
ing the minority of the King, the question should be 
suspended, and that whee he came of age he should 
then enter into communication with his people and 
that together they should frame @ constitutional gov- 
ernment. King Otho came of age, but no constitu- 
tion was given to the country. (Hear.) There was 
a disinclination on the part of the advisers of the 
crown to fulfill that engagement, and the gov- 
ernment of England expressed its opinion in vari- 
ous ways and through various channels that that 
engagement ought to be fulfilled. (Hear, hear.) 
But opinions of a different kind reached the royal ear 
from other quarters. (‘‘ Hear” and a laugh.) Coun- 
tries with arbitrary forms of government naturally 
prefer their own system, and therefore I do nct re- 
proach Russia and Prussia that they used their influ- 
ence to prevent King Otho giving a constitution to | 
his subjects. But we thought that in France we 
should find a sympathy of political opinion. (Loud 
cries of “ Hear, hear.”) But in that respect we were 
unfortunate. (A laugh.) The government of France, 
while not at all undervaluing popular institutions, 
thought that the time had not come when the Greek 
nation was ripe for representative powers. I should 
have mentioned that Bavaria took the same side, and 
therefore from the time when the King came of age, 
the British government stood in this position in 
Greece, that while we were known to be anxious for 
the fulfillment of engagements which had been made 
to her people, all the other powers were averse to 
their being fulfilled, or at least not at all anxious for 
their fulfilment. (Hear, hear.) Well, sir, that ne- 
cessarily placed us in a situation in which, to say the 
least of it, we were exposed to disfavor from the ex- 
isting government. I was sorry for it, but I do not 
think the people of this country will be of opinion 
that, for the sake of securing the good will of the 
Greek government, we should have departed from the 
principle we had laid down. (Cheers. ) 


The noble Lord then detailed the facts and cir- 
cumstances connected with the English claims. 
He described the robberies and the plunder, and 
the shocking tortures to which English subjects 
and Ionians had been exposed and subjected, 
not only without redress or the hope of it, but 
with stperadded insult and wrong. In going 








question to be decided very clearly. It was not 
whether approval of every act of the foreign 
minister was to be expressed, or whether there 
was any particular confidence in her Majesty’s 
ministers: there was a higher and greater ques- 
tion to be decided. It was whether our foreign 
policy is henceforth to be regulated according to 
the ideas of a minister of a foreign State ’— 
whether the foreign secretary of this country is 
to merge into a placid and compliant tool—a 
mere automaton, whose hand is directed, and 
whose moves are made, by the wily and unseen 
influence of a foreign prompter. The honor and 
the independence and the glory of England had 
to be maintained. Toward the close of his 
speech, Mr. Osborne made very plain reference 
to the intrigues of kings and ex-kings, of minis- 
ters and ex-ministers, and pointed directly to the 
Russian princess Lieven, who is the most active 
agent of the absolutist conspirators. This part 
of the speech is of more than passing interest : 


* I wish the house to know and fairly to ask itself 
why and wherefore this inveterate and envenomed 
hostility to the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs+ (Hear, hear.) Have they not a shade of 
suspicion that it is because he is identified on the con- 
tinent of Europe with responsible government and 
the advance of liberal opinions? (‘ Hear, hear,” and 
cheers.) I would take upon myself to suy that had 
the noble lord interfered in favor of despotism—had 
he been praised by Metternich or by the Russian min- 
ister—had he intercepted the letters of their subjects 
—(loud cries of “ hear, hear”)—had he given up cer- 
tain of their ill-advised subjects to an ignominious 
death through the agency of their letters opened in 
this country—(hear)—had he done all this, the acts, 
which are now so maligned, would have been the 
theme of praise from the whole band of his calamni- 
ators. (Loud cheers.) ‘The noble lord has not done 
so, but the noble lord has been guilty of a great 
crime. There are many counts in the indictment 
against the noble member for Tiverton, and I'll tell 
the noble lord and the house what they are. The 
noble lord always advocated and supported constitu- 
tional government in Spain. The noble lord was 
guilty of sympathizing with Italian liberty. The 
noble lord dissented from Russian “ indispensable ” 
interference in Hungary. The noble lord recognized 
the republic of France. (Loud cheers.) These are 
grave charges in the eyes of those who would make 
Haynau a hero, and Nicholas a demigod. (Hear, 
hear.) The mere question of Greece is a paltry pre- 
tence. Itis in Greece that the northern Archimede; 
wishes to rest his lever by means of which he hopes 
to push back prosperity and liberty in the western 
world. ‘To this end the noble lord is to be sacrificed ; 
but if he is to be sacrificed, I believe that you will 
light a flame in this country which will take all the 
plausibility of the right hon. member for Tamworth, 
with the able assistance of the member for Ripon, to 
prevent its having dangerous effects. I have said that 
Greece is a pretext, and I solemnly believe that a 
wide-spread conspiracy has been organized to ruin 
the noble lord—( hear, hear,)—a conspiracy in which 
ex-Kings and ex-ministers, Kings without crowns and 
ministers without places, have jo.ned with ministers with 
places, but, I had almost said, without characters. 
(Cheers.) This conspiracy has its ramifications in 
various quarters, not only in the saloons of Paris, but 
in the boudoirs of London. It would seem as if the 
days of the Fronde were about to be revived, for there 
are ladies in it who, emulating Madame de Longue- 
ville, have acquired a violent taste for politics as well 
as fashion, and are all things to all men. (Loui 
laughter.) These parties intrigue against the noble 


through the history of the negotiations in con- 
nection with the “ friendly offices” of France, he | 
made distinct reference to the chief accusations 
of the French minister. Gen. Lahitte, after 
having made this the chief ostensible reason for 
his outbreak, has admitted it was a mistake! 
The policy of England, with respect to Portu- 
gal and Spain, was then brought under review, 
and the motives of it explained. It might be 
asked what interest had we in the questign, 
whether absolute or constitutional government 
should be established in Portugal’? Said the 
noble Lord, “Why, prima facie, perhaps, we 
might have had a selfish interest in favor of des- 
potism ; because it is manifest, if we wanted to 
exercise influence over a country, we should be 
more likely to have inflaence where the govern- 
ment resided in a court and in a cabinet, than 
where the government was vested in an assem- 
bly representing the natives. But we scorned to 
exert that influence in Portugal.” Knowing that 
the prosperity of Portugal depended upon put- 
ting an end to the conflicts which had so long 
prevailed and kept that country down in the 
scale of nations, and believing the right was 
with the constitutionalists, England had by 
treaty with Spain, France and Portugal, endeav- 
ored to secure to the Jatter the blessings of a 
free constitution. With reference to the spirit 
of his interference, Lord Palmerston produced a 
dispatch, bearing date Dec. 2, 1844, and signed 
* Aberdeen,” in which that minister had desired 
Sir E. Lyons, in plain terms, to warn King Otho 
“ seriously and solemnly of the danger to which 
he will expose his country and his throne by 
perseverance in so fatal a line of policy as he 
has recently pursued.” By the side of this dis- 
patch, Lord Palmerston placed that in which he 
had stated his views to Sir Henry Bulwer, in ref- 
erence to the proscription of liberals and the re- 
establishment of quasi absolute government at 
Madrid; and certainly this dispatch is far 
more mild and cautious than that of Lord Aber- 
deen. With respect to France, Sir James Gra- 
ham had said there was something like personal 
enmity toward Guizot, and which had followed 


favor, but the majority would never have accepted his 
arbitration, feeling persuaded that he could not be 
considered an impartial authority on a matter of the 
sort. The proposition, in other words, amounted to 
this, that if 

should be compelled by force of arms to accept jt 


the Vorort refused our dictation, they 


Cheers.) That was the proposition to be made to 


the Swiss government by those who had recoynized 
the neutrality of the Swiss territory and guaranteed 
that its independen ence should be respected. (Cheers. ) 
It was a proposition which, if we could not accepr of 
it, required time to consider what counter proposition 
should be made on our part.” 


The English minister's proposition, unaccom. 


panied by any threat, was that the Diet, on ti. 
withdrawal of the Jesuits, should take no aggres 
sive steps against the minority, and upon the as. 
surance of that, that the Sonderbund should 
solve its separate league as being at variance 
with the federal Parliament. 


ls. 


“Russia and Austria had used the most virulen; 


language: they had demanded in the most peremp. 
tory manner the immediate surrender of the Hunga 
rians. They said, unless we receive an answer wi) 
out delay we shall hasten our operations; in 


shore 
they plainly intimated that a refusal might be fo) 
lowed by a war by Russia and Austria against Ty. 
key. Our government had no means of knowing 
whether these agents were authorized by their goverp 
ments, and it was impossible that between the dey 
when our dispatches should go to St. Petersburg anq 
Vienna and the day it became necessary to send 
fleet, that the fleet would reach the place tll after the 
return of the answer. We did that which men of 
prudence, meaning to do that which they professed 
would have done. It is said we made a threat against 
Russia and Austria. I utterly deny that in senuing 
the fleet there was a threat against either. The tee 
at the Dardanelles was not a threat against Avs; 
If it had gone to the Adriatic, it might have been 
considered as a threat. Ifa fleet was in the Medirer. 
ranean, it would not be a threat against Russia 
fleet was off the Dardanelles, it would only bea 5 
nal of support of the Sultan, if he should be at 

and threatened. It was a measure purely of dcfense 
and not a measure of offense.” ; 


What the result of this important debate w; 
be, itis impossible to say. It is reported that 
Sir R. Peel has been in confidential communica. 
tion with the Duke of Wellington, and that Siz 
Robert will join in the attack, and is prepared | 
take office. Two of his lieutenants, the Hoy 
Sidney Herbert and the Hon. W. 8, Gladstone 
spoke adversely to the ministers last night 

The people generally are completely indifler- 
ent to questions of foreign policy, to a great ex- 
tent, because of the ignorance in which the 
British public is kept of all diplomatic matters 
This now tells against the minister, for, aesured- 
ly, if all that it has here atiempted to do for the 
constitational cause had been known, and had 
the mingled cruelty and dishonesty of the Greek 
puppet been known, and kept before the people, 
there would have been an amount of public feeling 
which intriguers and absolutists would 
feared to face. 


have 
Were it not for what is now 
seen of the power of our liberty-hating aristoc 
racy, and how little there really is to sustain a 
popular minister, the accusation might well be, 
that Lord Palmerston did not do more than ad- 
vise bloody and perjured tyrants to restraiy 
themselves. The British fleet ought 
spoken in the Bay of Naples, and at Cadi: 
have notified to Austria to move out fro 
Adriatic. As it is, decided reformers who have 
heavy complaints against the whigs, are 
pelled to render them a degree of support 
which they are not generally deserving, becau 
they see clearly the hand of foreign conspirators 
directing the movements of coroneted imbeciles 
and selfish and factious partizans. 

ASSAULT ON THE QUEEN. 

To add to the excitement yesterday afternoon, 
an ex-military officer, named Pate, struck the 
Queen across the face with a stick, in the public 
street. The ruffian (or lunatic) narrowly es- 
caped suminary justice, a da M. Lynch. The 
Queen attended the opera—The Prophete—at 
Covent Garden in the evening, and was receiv: 
with great enthusiasm, On rising to acknow- 
ledge the greetings of the people, the mark of 
the blow was seen across her Majesty's brow 

AGRICOLA. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Marxe Missionary Society —The annual r 
port, presented to the late General Conference, shows 
the reccipts to have been $11,684, of which $9810 
were the avails of individual donations and Ci 
gational collections ; 
debt. The number of missionary fields or stations is 
84, embracing 105| churches and 
places. Of the chufches, 36 heve been favored with 
Gospel ministratio 
shorter periods. Tite missionaries were 87, 
service performed equal to 63 years, of whic! 
years have been paid by the Society 
attendance on public worship is 10,000, more thaa 
half of whom also receive instruction in the Sat 
schools. The number of church members is 
additions, 304. These churches have contributed 1 
Home Missions, $1,200; to other objects, $748 
$1,948 ; being more than 20 per cent. of what they 
receive from the society : 


and the society is free f 


25 unorganized 


the whole year; others for 


and tl 


The ave rage 


“The church in Pembroke to which aid was otlon 
ed in the early part of the missionary year, for «! 
purpose of sustaining a preacher one-halt th 
for three months, found itself, at the expira 
that period, able to secure the labors of a minister the 
whole time for a year without assistance. T! 
in Lyman informed the trustees the last winter 
missionary aid would no longer be needed by 
Similar intelligence has recently been received ! 
the church in South Solon, so far as the half y 
concerned for which they are supplied. Tho pa 
of the church at Litchfield has kindly consent 
receive, for the coming year, only what ( 
able to raise. An amount, less than for | 
year by an aggregate of $150, is applied for 
churches of Gardiner, Waterville aud Frankfort. A 
commission to the amount of $91, granted the 
year for the benefit of East Machias, was not fu 
a sufficient compensation having been provided 
the people. 

“ But many portions of the State, including thri' 
ing agricultural towns and populous villages, as ' 
as the sparsely inhabited settlements of the | 
Oxford, Franklin, Somerset, Piscataquis, Pen 
Aroostook .and Washington, are but very scanty 
supplied with sound, competent instruct 
source. And thus destitute they wil! continue fo be, 
until the Gospel is sent to them by those who know 
its value, can sympathize with Him who, beholding 
the multitudes in his native land that were scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd, bad compassion 
on them, and directed his disciples to pray to the Lord 
of the harvest, that He would seut forth laborers 
unto His harvest.” 


mm from any 


Tur CoxorecaTionaL CHURCHES IN Marxr.— 
We have often spoken of the ecclesiastical organiza 
tion of the Congregational churches in Maine, for its 
simplicity and for its efficiency in securing the ol jects 





him even to the overthrow of the monarchy o! 
France. Lord Palmerston’s reply to this is most 
striking, as containing a distinct recognition by 

him of the truth of the statements made respe i] 
ing a cabal of conspirators, and as referring to) 
the breach of faith of the ex-king of the French, 

in respect to Spain and the affair of the royal 

marriages : . 


‘I do not wish to respen questions gone by. I do 
not wish to remind the Bouse or the country of the 
grounds of complaint we may have had—justly, ] 
think—against those no longer Im power. (Hear. ) 
But taking this matter as it 1%, and selecting it from 
the long list of items preferred against me, I musi 
say in my own defense that that dissatisfaction was 
not groundless. I mast say, judging from comma. 
nications that were made to me the noble indi- 
vidual whom I succeeled in the ce I now hold— 
judging by the statements which I had from his 
mouth in that interview which always take place be- 





lord as if he were another Mazarin, and hate him be- 
cause he is the representative in the eyes of Europe 
of liberal opinions. (Loud cheers.) Nor is what is 
technically called another place quite free from these 
influences. Of what use is itto make a separate gal- 
lery for foreign diplomatists when their sentiments ¢ 
expounded under English exteriors? (Hear, hear. 

When we hear men who have been ministers, —_ ew 
pect to be so again, explain the rights of Englishmen 


of what use setting a gellery apart 
as they have done, of wha wep. aa pow 


I ask you will you 
down by such means, 


by letters from a 
— i ny 

on ~via pon should have said de- 
a Hear, hear)—with the Greek order of our 
Savior for his services in writing letters to the Times ? 
(A voice—* Whois he’” “ Order.”) He has been so 

| but I am delighted to hear that old General 
Church has declared that he never will wear his dec- 
oration again in consequence of such degradation. 
(Loud cheers.) I suppose he considers now that, in 
stead of the order of our Savior, it should be called 
the order of Judas Iseariot. (Cheers and laughter.) 
I think that any man who has put his hand to such 
letters, betraying the interests of his own country, 
anJd humbling England in the sight of the world, is 
unworthy of either respect or honor. (Loud cheers.) 


A short sentence from the speech of Lord 
John Manners, son of the Duke of Rutland, 
and an Anglo-Catholic, will show that the old 
“ right divine of kings to govern wrong,” is still 
the creed of English aristocrats: “He trusted 








tween the secretary of state who goes out and the 

secretary of state who comes in—that promises were 
| broken in regard to certain matters, which had been 
| made, not only to ministers, but which had been 
| made between higher personages—(hear)——promises 
| which had never yet, that I am aware of, been broken 
in the history of Europe. (Hear, hear.) Therefore 
I must be allowed to say that if we did feel dissatis- 
faction at the events connected with the Spanisin mar- 
riages, our dissatisfaction was just; upon every 
ground of national interest and national honor, we 
were entitled and bound to express it.” 

One of the charges against the minister, was 
that he had not cooperated frankly with France 
and Russia in the affairs of Switzerland. It now 
comes out that it was expected by these powers 
that Lord Palmerston should join them in co- 
ercing Switzerland, not only in respect to the 
Federal pact, but in respect to the religious ques- 
tions raised, including that of the residence of 
ithe Jesuits! A dispatch from M. Guizot, re- 
leeived by the English minister, is thus de- 
| scribed : 





decide in their 











arbitration | of Christ, Regeneration, 


of purity and order, unity and mutual support The 
following extract is from the report made by the dele 
gate of the General Conference of Congregational 
churches, Rev. Mr. Hawes, to the Baptist Genera 
Convention of Maine: 


Our General Conference was organized in 15/4 
It consists of delegates from each County Confer 
in the State, of which there are now 14, em! 
222 churches. Many of these churches are fe" 
numbers, and feeble in pecuniary resources. Not !es 
than three-fourths of the entire number hav 
aided more or less in past years by the Maine Mi 
sionary Society, whose anniversary is always ! 
connection with the Conference. And nearly! 
these charches are still aided in some degree by “& 
cherished institation. 

There are within the limits of the General Confer 
ence, according to the /atest statistics, 165 m 
including pastors and stated supplies, and 25 4 
a charge—making in all 148. Just about one lie 
these receive their support in part from the Mave 
Missionary Society. <3 

Oar churches contained, one year ego, if the st! 
tical returns were correct, 17,192 members 

The olyect of the General Conférence is “ to pr 
mote intercourse and harmony among our churcie* 
and to procure more extensive Cooperation im ¢ 
good work” ae 

This object has been, we trust, to some gooe °° 
gree attained. In all our meetings, as4 general ()'"s 
a most delightful harmony has prevailed, though que" 
tions of the highest importance and of the mos 
citing interest have been from time to time broug™ 
before our minds 

It was said, a few years ago, by the late 
of our Maine Missionary Suciety, whose ta 
made him better acquainted with the religious cv! 
tion of the State than any other man among 8s *"* 
he doubted whether there was another place |? 
Christendom, of equal extent, embracing &* many 
ministers and churches, where there was so ™ 
unity of interes:, oneness of feeling, and concentrals 
of effort. 
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The Presbyterian Board of Missions, at their office, 
23 Centre-street, have published a tract of 57 FP “* 
entitled “Identity of Judaism and Christienty, @ 
Matthew R. Miller. Mr. M., we believe, is! - 
a converted Israelite; and his ar;ument ' - : 
first at the assumption which lies * the root 
Jewish unbelief, viz.: that it 
should be wrong, because they are Israel 


examines the Christian doctrines of the . 
the Atonement, and Ever 
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e accepted hig jiebrew Scriptures. We understand the tract has al- InstactatTion.—In Ellington, Conv, Jane 4, FRANKLIN Coxieos, Ixpraxa.—This institution, | confederates that the President was firm in bis pur-| Tae New Apministration.—The papers are fill-} Dest cr Texas.—By the report of the Auditor | purchased by Texas, while the latter mildly but firm-] Im Augusta, Ill, wey 3, Mary Axx Trowsrine 
peice die : dy awakened attention among the Jews, and it | Rev. J. C, Wood was installed pastor over the First founded by.the Baptists, is advertised for sale by the } Pose, and had refused to yield to their demands, | ed with rumors as to the plans and views of the new | and Comptroller of the State, which was published | ly, and in piaia words, declared her right to remain » trod ow cli Trowtntdge of Any ade 
can <n ae wel adapted for circulation among them, Our | Congregational church and Society. Exercises as | sheriff to satisfy an execution of $1400. The money ig — proceeded to reverse all their gg: President. The Courier g Enquirer, of Wednesday, | January Ist, Texas acknowledges the following debt. | inviolate until her title should have been settled by a Conk” kine Kurvs, aged 7 years, son of Rev. James 
tevatiant ata ee fiend may render a service if acquainted with Jews | follows: Invocation and reading of the Scripui'es by was advanced by the lamented Hendricks, but after oa . ~ on aie ane pe meg eh says that the old Cabinet have agreed to hold office ; OSTENSIBLE. Pak vaLUs. | Competent authority. A Hawley. 
to accept 4 ty whom it may be given. For sale at Dodd’s. Rev. A. Sharp, of Rockville; introductory pr«yer by | his decease the administrator was obliged to collect fetes, ben its most en ha 7s Hs mg and did also | until Monday, and no longer. They act as executive Reel ent agen a aa Mr. Kask rose to reply, but at the suggestion of| At Woodside, near Dayton, Jaly 3, Mrs. Hannner, 
io be made to “ Rev. A. Marsh, of Tolland ; sermon by Rev. Walter | the money to settle the estate. The property is esti- | vote to censure Gen, Taylor in connection with it. | officers merely, and not as advisers, and thereforede-| 34 « = « « 141138 Tit 130 several Senators postponed his remarks until to-mor- | wife of Rev. W. H. MeGuffey, Professor in the Univer- 
. recognized Judge Jay has published cet ere - reply | Clark, of Hartford—theme: “ The a work of the | mated at $10,000. An appeal for aid has this state-| “1 have no comment to sop bo pa ata clined to give counsel as to the selection of their suc- | Cla’ms not filed 382217 2,149,783 | row, and moved an adjournment, which was agreed ond of bbe ae + 46th year of her = _ Me- 
«i guaranteed .) Professor Stuart's remarks on John Jay, showing | ohurch -” installing prayer by Rev. A. mith, of Ver- | ment: transaction. It is to be hoped that Gen. Taylor never | oo .corg, By comparing all the rumors, we incline to to. : uffey’s t , for some time previous to her death, 
ad. (Cheers, ) . the sentiments of that illustrious man on } Vv heard of the House edings of Friday, Satarda ‘ pian a Total, $11,055,694 $5,600,096 been deficate, and with a view to her réstoration, she 
at were ; he pastor by Rev. Mr. Vail, ofSom-| , : : Latosce gs ¥ y: ys MW’ : Ix rng Hovse.—The case of the Galphin claim ’ ; 
| not accept of wat pepe decuneed by Srila” Yule vila i charge - ag coma d fy Hav. Bocas Wine, ‘The demand of the Baptist churches in Indiana | and Monday. He probably did not, bat it has been the belief oy Mr. M’Kennon, of Pa pn be aging What is meant by par value is the value for which | .. 516 up. Mr. Featherston withdrew his eet une was induced to visit her native region. Efforts to restore 
er proposition several FOP : * | ers; right-han for an educated ministry (for such a demand does | shown that the threat with which these men left him Secretary of the Treasury, T. Butler King, of “hp, sated the obligations: The ostensible value ap. tea eater her, however, proved unavailing: and in the exercise of 
poth on the Professor and on the Senator. A brief | jow, of Rockville; charge to the church and people widely exist), the wealth of our brethren in this State, | produced its effect, and perhaps contributed to his | fornia, of the Navy, Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, Home Sec- | : eT i ¢ 7 : censuring the President for allowing Secretary Craw-| Gi ristian faith and hope she be: tiee alan thee 

on, unAccOM- paragraph as a specimen : by Rev. Mr. Egleston, ex-pastor; concluding prayer | the distance of Franklin College from any other | death.” retary, Mr. Graham, of N. C.,of War. Wepresume | * of course the real an oe amount of rg og ford to continue in his Cabinet. Circumstances had | remaineth ior the sonnel oer 

Diet, on the <}[ad my father, sir, listened to my address, he | by Rev. Mr. Knight, of East Windsor; benediction Sores colleae-+wp wa ‘a roy bah oas Mr. Stephens has published a card, denying that | some citizen of New York will be in the Cabinet as | 'S°S ' Py by Texas. The main reliance oak the | occurred which rendered it unseasonable. The tbird| in Boston, July 5, James Lorine, aged 80 years, for- 
; yall -have rejoiced in'the evidence it afforded that | by the pastor Senate CR, ORO _eperes, BAe Ty Maes Ham 1s. and Toombs vielted the Peasident fir. the urpose | a matter of obvious justice toan accidental President. | P*Y™ent of this debt just now is upon Congress; but | resolution reported by the Committee—that the Act | merly'a deacon in the church of the eloquent Stillman 
e no aggres. ss efforts to bring me up in the nurtare and admo- ee oa hoot an by wee. and two Nanded ick Wepicdiabaie dante, © ee him, | The Courier g pone te enbee if no arrangement of indemnity is made the State | of Congress did not authorize the payment of interest, | —a warm-hearted patriot, educated in the office of Ben- 
apes Oe pion of the Lord had not been wholly unavailing. | Ay IysTALLATION IN FULL—We copy at fall ¢s from Shurtleff, Ill., on the west—with many | Speciied, ng figre . sy 


d should dis. As President of the New York Society, he drafted a other important considerations, which might be en- | though not on the day specified, Their votes tell! * Col. Munroe’s [New Mexico] proclamation will io a celine > Bacar tHE \ ae that said payment was without sanction of law | jamin Russell—for fifty-four years a printer and book- 


length the official account given in the Prairie Herald 


r at Variance peution to the Legislature, praying for a law prohib- pe mieet wetiliatin to aa © ¢ Ilinole.4 —— yao a fea oo Mer oy —_ to be soa the rest. be communicated to Jongress officially to-day, by the wont 5 or precedent—was then ‘passed, 115 to 63, a majority er, 7 editor of the Christian Watchman for 
we : P ok * 1X on In in - . * i A ? 
king the ORE SS Soa See mit aye Ad saa ole the Presbyterian locas padyterery Say Siciamamndaaediae re peared by eo ha aemetions exciting ane am connected = ae Pa em alee tigen rem = yr determined } VOTES Potten sy New Srares—On her ad- | Puan “— anaie sateen’ dials in Salem, Mass. July 15, Hon. Narwantet SILsmRE. 
it thus commenced: * 1 our emoria i y 3 a] . issi isi - resolution was 0 , su u 80) con- : ‘ : 
mien vehbigs — : phe by the situation of taose who, though | while some Congregational miniéters were permitted ‘ys the ceremonies of the 4th of July. e attended Mr. to pursue the policy markad oat by Get. Taylor re- mission as a State, Louisiana polled 4748 votes, In pted ng Mr 8. has been a distinguished and suecessful morebiant, 
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diana 6789, Mississippi 7475, Illinois 8075, Arkansas | demned cannon for General Jackson's statue, in place 
3638, Michigan 11,360, Florida 5301, and Towa 13,271. | of those taken on the Sth of January, which are fine 
drank large quantities of water. On returning home | public confideace in the new Administration.” canes | medterad ~~ age tm oben Pg. specimens of art, and which ought to be preserved 
he felt faint and hungry, and without due reflection | The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, likely to be in-| the others. Texas, when admitted, had an area of | ** ‘ophies. 

ate largely of cherries and wild fruits, drinking also | formed as to Mr. Fillmore’s personal views, said prior | 325,000 square miles of territory. California covers, Several attempts were made to suspend the rules 
copious draughts of iced milk and water. After din- | to the late event: by her Constitution, 158,000 square miles—less than | for the purpose of introducing resolutions, but none 


ree BY THE LAWS oF Gop, are held in slavery by 
ine laws of this State.’ His name was placed at the 
head of this petition, and was followed by one hun- 
dred and twenty-two more, Here was a declaration 
of one of the most offensive principles of the modern 
Abolitionists—a principle whieh you, if 1 pace 9 
your book, deem impious. It is because I regard @ 


Foote’s oration at the Washington monument, where specting New Mexico, and will act upon it as soon as 


Wirrtam axp Mary Coutecr, Va—The An- he was much oppressed with the extreme heat, and | the Cabinet shall beformed. This step will command 


nual Commencement of William and Mary College 
took place at Williamsburgh on the 4th instant. 
There were eight graduates, seven of whom delivered 
orations, 


to come in as a sort of supernumeraries to fill up the 
pageant. We advise that Presbyteries should ordain 
and install pastors of Presbyterian churches accord- 
ing to their own modes, and that the pastors of Con- 
gregational churches be inducted by councils in the 
simple order of our pilgrim fathers : 


and in the course of his long tife has often occupied a 
seat in each of the branches of the M husetts Legis- 
lature, and was for one or more years President of the 
Senate of that Commonwealth. He represented one of 
the districts of Essex county for four years in Congress, 
and in 1825 he was chosen to the Senate of the United 

















s aid i ied hi i i ; ‘ one-half of Texas—and half of that a sandy desert | could obtain the two-thirds vot uired. On the | Ststes. 
y their govern, javitive free by the laws of God, that I cannot aid in chad , Center Cortecs, Ky.—Twenty-six ner be applied himself again to the cherries, against) —« J+ ig wel] known that he efers the carrying out of she ate, neal : H . s vote req . 
sa bl ; thy ‘eause 1 refuse Installation of Rev. Edwards Marsh.—Knox Pres- vei, FS: FOES Geer Ww his p> ysici ‘ ned i. ue ident’ tania | oe ne GRE, FORD: WANNER. Saw warensoe ion of Mr. Bay] iation bill WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS 

tween the da educing him to slavery ; and because I esi 7.2 " th ad ~ | the remonstrance of Dr. Weatherspoon, his p'ysician. | the suggestions contained in the President's California | ap, Soutt . forni motion of Mr. Bayly to make the Appropriation D A 
Petersburg end eiaina and Mr. Webster in catching ranaways, you hal having bene seqnesats Bt. hey. Edwards eet ere a vane 0 tsa a An hour afterward he was seized with ps, fol- ge to the adoption of the Compromise measures. pe — not ee ities the special order on all days but Fridays and Sat- | In the city and county of New York, from the 6th day of 
sary to send our upon me the vials of your indignant wrath, Marsh, pastor elect of the Congregational church at | ty was rred upon Rev. Robert Stuart, senior, of Kia ‘ - wal jj | But while be thus entertains these opinions, and ex-| ¢;,; édlinue. thn cate tas Oh ; sm, July to the 18th day of July, 1850. 
ce till after ee I feel liutle disposed, sir, to examine your argu- | Canton, to meet for the purpose of his installation, a | Ky., Rev. William C. Matthews, of Shelbyville, Ky. pyuet ty seneing, enh, fa tplte of he ae Pe “ presses them on all proper occasions, he goes for tol- it ” s ms My pap te. ne 0 pa Men 50, women 44, boys 103, girls 92—Total, 289 

ve ttc i , SIE, naa . sari ~ » ’ : 5 ‘ " ‘ + ati ’ . ’ * . 
which men of ments in behalf of slavery, — - — ene. tne psec Sf pry yh b a by Rev he 3 assays and Rev. Jos. J. Bullock, of Walnut Hill, Ky. Ad- oo. - ps 4 ap oe : Fess soude 2" sos 5 erstion—for harmony and concession. While he! Syrp Timper FROM Wisconsix.—Large quanti- rf sea os ‘a deiuek a tae p Of which, there were from apoplexy 23, cholera infan- 
they professed clarity of your ver? 24° mont, You, immediately | Mr. Marsb, at Canton, age we ihe one On| ereasen before the Witerary societion were delivered by | ‘2° can’ Dr. Wood, his oa-inlam, was aus frfrom | tec northors cecmiceee tite anioce mentees Hits | oor of september, cotseting of oak-kmses plank | i... of Ga, to adjourn oa the 26ii of August] Sroperae treks kaea 16 lnsheche 4yecciny 
bas te eee completes oS contend that American | Present—Rev. S. S. Miles, Geo,.W. Gale, C. R. Rev. Dr. Hamphrey, of Louisville, and Rev. Samuel | “"* °'"- . , his . e northern sentiment of the patriotic m ; &., now lie in our ship-yards, and are being worked ’ 9 ij 4 psy 3, do. . 


Baltimore, and Drs. Hall and Coolidge called in as 
counsel. By Monday morning, 8th, the system was 


is a national position, above and beyond all sectional 


Fisk, and John Summers. D. Burchard, of New York. considerations or prejudices. He knows no country 


Mr. Marsh having presented a letter of dismission a 


erysipelas 3, different fevers 14, inflammation of brain 


her. The fleet 13, do. of bowels 11, marasmus 14. 


slavery is sinful. You are shocked at the reproach 
‘hey tous east upon the volume of inspiration and 


up into elegant ships, after having performed a jour- 


the vote was 68 to 109, a still stronger majority. 
ney of eight to ten hundred miles, trom the forests of | This Congress ends on the 3d of March next. 


gainst Austria. 











a but the whole Union Michi Wi ‘i : , Age—Under 5 years, 176 ; from 5 to 30, 56 ; over 30,55, 
ight have been ‘« Divine Author. ‘To that blessed volume you call _ Remcageng pe me to Knox Presbytery, by the} Crixcrmwatr (0. S.) THronoetcaL Semmary.— se reduced, and typhoid sympt app ? es chigan und Wisconsin. _ — = peg ym a Elections, cee Natives of the United States, 217. 
in the Medite: : their attention, and introduce them to slaveholding res ytery of Washtenaw, Mich., he was on motion The new seminary projected by Rev. Dr. Rice. has uring the day he said to his immediate attendant : a i , | to the aaee of Hagh N. Smith, to a seat as del- The number of deaths in Baltimore during the week 
iowa fy Ys. You ove by ehmedeal lain | reed ha mom of Feb." | aeerpune De Bs ond Dy Hogue Cater. "should not be spied hia wre to erie | ya, Taunt The Boning Fos Ge Foeraareen Serene Op Tole cue fom Now Meni, was the taken ap. Mir.| malaga tt mre ila wh was of 
i onl bo. that the Father 0} 16 Paithtul owned a gang of o' J gregational church in Canton. b > Sey: 7 ’ . a1 ° “ ; . 5) U - ‘ . : . cholera tum, of consumption, 
ald be prod. roneeet ‘ive hundred and ninety slaves. Well, did | signed as usual, was presented to Presbytery, for Mr. | being the professors, with power to employ an assistant |," ™Y death. I did not expect to encounter what has | ons. Postmaster at Grout's Corner, Montague, plead guilty M'Gaughey moved to admit Mr. Smith to a seat. . 


beset me since my elevation to the Presidency. God 
knows that I have endeavored to fulfill what I con- 
ceived to be an honest duty. But I have been mis- 


vat justify American slavery? You answer,‘ What 
Christ has commanded us is our rule, and not what 
‘ye patriarchs did, who lived when the light was just 


Maish to become the pastor of the church. It was 
put into the hands of brother Marsh, who signified his 
acceptance of the same. Presbytery being informed 


teacher. The first ion will on the first 
of September, and terminate the last of April. The 








rely of defense, 


~~ 


This question, he said, always lies within the discre- 


; to the indictment against him for st g letters from 
‘Hon. Maszane Presmenm, Vieo President of tion of the House, and each case should be decided 


- : , the mail, and was sentenced to ten years confinement 
the United States, was born in Sammer Hill, Cayuga | in the jail in this town, (to which ke was committed 


(& CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—A regular monthly 
meeting of the Board of the New York City ‘Tract So- 





1 é . ‘ z - ‘ is ff . v ‘ on its merits. There are ents both ways. The | ciety will be held at the Tract House Monday evening, 
"epored a slit toda! P26. "So much for Abrabam | tht brethren of the Central Assocation had been in | PiA8,f the Princeton deminary is adopted. The |saken, My motives have been misconsiraed, and my | C000 Gr, Cove im farmer ol ving in eis | att Welnesda,) instead of the, Sate Prison. The ieicgue from Minncaota was admited, by the last| Iz 24, a4 # elec, when ll the menbotm are re 
reported t and bis gaog'” vited to join in the installation, and were present, and pages ’ y Dr. oe ee i oe vig be ost fer os - ; i oc , : 
1 parr eu : aad bi fs : ; raagiey as Sse that the church wished Presbytery to unite with them | (beside his labors as pastor and professor !), says : In the evening the greatest anxiety prevailed, and Pqge iy life, ir wating : ee clemiays on 4 yee his incarceration in Leverett street jail, sent for a Congress, without any previous act of Congress, au ISAAC ORCHARD, See'y, 
A Pare Arnticte—Lhe Presbyter.an, 0 a- 


i Council for the installation; it was resolved that 





and that 8h bulletins were issued every hour. At 100’clock hope friend of bis younger days, his Sunday school teach- | thorizing his election, 


is pfepared to 
nis, the Hon, 
S. Gladstone, 
ast night. 
pletely indiffer- 
, 10 a great ex- 


jelpuia, copies from the New York Evangelist and 
Nae York Presbyterian, ® sketch of the debate in the 
(ynera! Association of Massachusetts, on intercourse 
yo te Old School General Assembly, and adds this 
iene, which may or may not prove to be authorita- 


ie Jt isa disturbed conscience that makes brotherly 
yoroof intolerable : 


Presbytery unite agreeably to the wishes of the 
church. A Council was then held, composed of the 


members of Presbytery in attendance, and of Rev. 
L. Spencer, S. G. 
Association, and the following arrangements werc 


made tor the installation services: Invocation, read- 


ing of the Scriptures and hymn by Rev. John Sum- 
mers, prayer by Rey. S. S. Miles, sermon by Rey. S. 
G. Wright, questions to the pastor and congregation 


right, and M. N, Miles, of the 


“ The Professorship of Ecclesiastical History will be 
filled with as little delay as possible. In the mean 
time, the existing Faculty are authorized to secure 
temporarily such aid as may be necessary. We 
would say to young men, desiring to enter this insti- 
tution, that such arrangements will be made, that 
boarding can be had on terms as reasonable as in other 
similar institutions.” 


was chiefly abandoned, but at 35 P.M. on Tuesday, it 
was announced that the crisis had passed, and the 
danger was over! The bells rung for joy; but about 
seven in the evening the worst apprehensions re- 
turned, and were realized in his decease at thirty-five 





minutes past ten. The correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin says: 


during that time devoted all his leisure hours to read- 
ing and study. At the age of nineteen, he attracted 
the notice of Judge Wood, of Cayuga county, who 
took him into his office. In 1821 he removed to 
Buffalo, and entered a law office, teaching for his 
maintenance until the year 1823, when he was 
licensed to practice in the court of common pleas 
In 1827 he was admitted an attorney of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. In 1829 he was 


the mercy of the court. 


To this true friend he related the situation into 
which he had been brought by his sin. This friend | still be the delegate wherever the boundaries may 
advised him to plead guilty and throw himself upon | turn out to be. New Mexico, so deeply interes ed in 

0 this course he assented. 
The court could not lessen his sentence, but in conse- | utterly impossible to pass a law in the House for ter- 
quence of the state of his health and other circum- | ritorial government without the Wilmot proviso, and 
stances, named his place of imprisonment as near his | no such proviso could pass the Senate. Gentlemen 


5 org place of residence as possible.”—Greenfied 
m., 


“Even admitting the claim of Texas, Smith may 


this question, should be beard on this floor. It was 


refused representation to New Mexico as a territory, 


Oc Union Congregational Church, Fourth-street, 
near Avenue D. Preaching by the pastor morning, 
afternoon and evening. Seats free. 





; The General Association of Congregational and 
Presbyterian Ministers of New Hampshire will hold 
their next meeting at Somersworth, Great Falls, on the 
4th Tuesday (27th) of August, 1850, at 10 o'clock A.M., 
and will be opened with a Concio ad Clerum by some 
member of the Orange Association. 





- 


and would most likely refuse to admit her as a State. 
We received her as a political organization and gua- 
ranteed rights and privileges of American cit zens. 
Therefore there is reason for admitting the delegate. 
He has been waiting here for eight months, which 
have been wasted. If he is to be admitted, do so at 


once, and don’t delay the question forever.” 14th Rule—* The Narratives of the States of Religion 
Committee rose and louse adjourned. in our Churches and Corresponding Bodies shall be writ- 
Turspax, July 16, | “¢n and brief.” pacieapitae 


In toe Senate.—Mr. Seward presented certain o- YALE COLLEGE—CLASS OF 1832.—Agree- 
t 


in which the 
omatic matters. 
er, for, assured- 
ed to do for the 
nown, and had 
y of the Greek 
fore the people, 
f public feeling 
s would have 


shal Wikiesitle elected a member of an ee from Erie county, 
: : : and was twice reélected. He was elected to Con-| Massacnusrerts.—The State census of Massachu- 
the Smithsonian have elected Professor Spencer F.| At a few minutes past ten, it became apparent that | gress in the fall of 1822, and after the expiration of | setts is completed, with the exception of five ronan 
Beard, of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., Assistant the soul of the hero and conqueror was about taking | his term resumed the practice of his profession. In| It is ascertained that the population of the State will 
Secretary to that institution. He will have charge of wt rest. ag medical yieldea - by — —_ 1836 Nog be rag eg a was yee fall but little below one million of persons. In 1840 
y f he a . : whose 0} it was to prepare for the approach of the | quently reélec’ or another term. uring this | jt was 737,699. From the returns just made, th 
ee wapiecrte: ae at 11 o'clock A.M., Ral cage Natural History, in which he is an king of terrors. But there was nothing in the con- | session he was placed at the head of the commiuee of | new apptriionmetat of ensatees and Teqrenaneitves 

ith the exception of the prayer before the sermon, pt. . d duct of the sufferer to indicate that he feared the mor- | ways and means. In 1844 he was nominated by the | for the ensuing ten years is to be made. There arc 
raw tha —— by Rev. Mr. Minor, pastor of the Errscopat Trivitt Cuurcu—The graduating tal leap. In the secret communion of his heart with | whig party as their candidate for Governor. In 1847) nine cities in this State. The population has rapidly 

4 - e * 7 anton. Sie is class of the Episcopal Seminary in this city were on heaven, who can say that he died not a Curistian?| he was elected Comptroller of the State. In 1848 | increased since 1840, as will be seen by the following 

a Ow ion neta Clerk vam morning ordained as deacons, and four mem- | After prayer he scemed refreshed, and called for a/ he was elected Vice President of the United States, | tables : : 
jigs : ‘| bers of 1 


There will be a committee of the place, at the Vestry 
of the Congregational Charch, to receive delegates and 
persons in attendance, and to assign them to places of 


entertainment. 
Z, 8. BARSTOW, Secretary. . 
Keene, July, 1850. 


P. S.—The brethren are respectfully reminded of our 


“The suspension of the correspondence between 
the General Assembly and the General Association 
of Massachusetts is thas a settled fact, and we even 
go further than Dr. Waterbury in believing that it 
will never be renewed, unless the Association retract. 
By them was the offense committed, and this they 
not only justify, but intimate their determination to 
persist in their offensive course; and we feel very 
sure that the General Assembly will never so far for- 
get its dignity as to submit to a repetition of such 
unjustifiable interference. We predict that no future 


by Rey. S. 8. Miles, installing prayer by Rev. G. W.| T8® Sarrasontan InstiroTe.—The Regents of 
Gale, charge to the pastor by Rev. C. R. Fisk, and 
charge to the people by Rev. M. N. Miles, benediction 
by the pastor. 


The parts were performed according to arrange- 

















Acorn at a rem RN i op 


: , resolutions of a meeting of citizens of Utica, New| ably to appointment in 1845, the Class graduated at 
ae : , " glass of water. It was given him, and he drank | and on the 4th of March, 1849, he entered upon the Population. Per cent. : a : ‘ale C i i ir fu nnive 

r what is now Assembly will take the initiative in renewing corres- P. S.—I would further add that the day was fine | Cook fon mea prvi rv er Bear, —_ sparingly. He then inquired of Dr. Weatherspoon | duties of the office.” - 1150. 1840. increase. York, without distinction of party, against the Com- Vale College in my by coda SS 
| . , pondence which is of doubtful utility at best, and es- | and the attendance good. The services were solemn , Whitti on wee ‘| how long he thought he would live, to which the latter| The New York Mirror states,“that he is blesse]| Boston, - - - 138,788 - 83,979 - - - - @ promise, which he read and moved to have laid upon | son, and are invited to assemble for this purpose at 6 J 
-hating aristoc- cially under present circumstances.” : a : , Rev. Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, Bishop Hop- Beg, : > : ; A - 2 Cambrid oe eee (oe : x4 

‘ . pecially under present circ ces and highly gratifying to the audience, and the interest | kins of Vermont, assistin g- Morning prayer was replied, “ I hope, General, for many years,” but think- | with a most excellent wife, who is peculiarly well Charles £°, , * the table. o'clock P.M. of Wednesday, the 14th of August next, at : 

is to sustain a ee of the occasion much enhanced by the appropriate | read by Rev. Mr. Walton, aided by Rev. Dr. Haight; | 8 this a useless deception, he added, “1 fear not | qualified for the high station she is about to adorn ;| \ oe ei pgm 2 waa Pia Late = Mr. Clay inquired whether the resolutions contain- | *®* house of the a SALISBURY ; 
might well be, Missronary ArnrvaL.—Mrs, Henry A. Homes, | and excellent music of a numerous choir. Dr. Highee reading the lessens. The sermon by many hours.” “I know it,” was the response ; then, | and two children, a son and a daughter. The son is |) owej) ! . - 32,620 - 20.91 - - ata 55 ed any request for presentation to the Senate crgirtens seo ee ees t 
» more than ad- connected with the mission of the American Board G. W. G. Bishop Whittingham; text, 1 Thess. 4: 8, “He after musing a moment, he asked for his family. | a young man, not over twenty, of the genuine repub-| Salem, - - - IS8i6 - 15,162 - - - - 24 Mr. S. a lai we New Haven, July 15, 1850 —— 

‘ at Constantinople, arrived in this city in the steamer herefore that despiseth despiseth not led but God They were sent for, and soon entered. lican stamp which characterizes the country boys of | New Bedfi - Wd) - 12,58 - - - - 31 4 A S55 cee Hast hs preceetings or et . 
oe ee Washington on the 4th inst., with her little son. Her Tur Mrxep Instatcation ww Ittinors.—Our | who hath also given unto us his Holy Spirit.” Rev. The interview was indescribably affecting—Mrs. | Western New York. He has just entered upon the| Roxbury, - - 18,310 - 8,310 - - - - 120 sent to him by the officers of the meeting, with a! | iste), Living Age—No, 823,—12 1-2 cents. I" 
ought to have shen atunelie pater neh New School Presbyterian brethren seem to be im-| John Henry Hopkins, Jr, one of the new! -ordained | P#ylor prostrating herself at the bedside, and her | profession of the law. The daughter is an accom- a special request that they be presented. 
u , 
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Larinc or Conner Strone.—The corner stone 
of the Presbyterian Church in process of erection on 
the corner of Fourteenth Street and Second Avenue, 
wil be laid, with appropriate religious services, on 
Monday the 22d inst., at 6 P. M. 





PsespYTERIAN Missions.—To exhibit the pro- 
gress which has been made, let the time be divided 
into four periods of nearly equal length. According 


pressed with the incongruity of this mode of working 
the “ Plan of the Union.” The Genesee Presbyterian 
puts the following interrogatory, which we hope will 
obtain a frank answer: 


Question or OrpER—Can a Presbytery, when 
assembled for the purpose of installing a minister, 
invite an Association of Congregational ministers to 
unite with them; and does this invitation make 
them an integral part of the installing body? Will 
the Prairie Herald give us some information on this 
point ? 





deacons, preached his first sermon in the afternoon. 


Unsron Semrnary, Prince Epwarp, Va.—At 
the meeting of the Board, on the 11th ult., the Rev. 
Dr. Graham was appointed to the chair of Ecclesias- 
tical History and Polity, and Rev. Dr. Sampson to 
the Professorship of Oriental Literature. These ap- 
pointments having been accepted, inaugural addresses 
were delivered by Drs. Graham and Sampson, giving 
their views of the studies and method proper to be 





voice. He was asked whether he was comfortable. 
“ Very,” he replied; “ but the storm in passing has 


tion—and observed, “ I am about to die—I expect the 
summons soon—I have endeavored to discharge all 


children clinging around her with sobs and groans | plished young lady, about eighteen years of age, and 
expressive of their agony. ‘The pain which had | now engaged, we believe, in the honorable employ- | ing vessels which have entered the port of New York 
afflicted the patient in the side of his chest ceased, | ment as teacher of a Public School in Buffalo. The | during the six months ending June 30, from foreign 
and, attended by other symptoms of ease, it was | latter fact is something for a Republican people to | ports, is 1,478. Of them, 858 were American, 381 
thought he might endure ull morning. But he bim- | boast of ; and something to put the dainty daughters 
self knew better, and so declared in a quite audible | of our would-be Aristocracy to the blush.” 


Cuspa anp THE Stave Trapve.—The Delta, of 
swept away the trunk.” Finally he adverted to the | New Orleans, Jaly 3, contains a statement received 
subject of his previous broodings—the slavery ques- | hy a merchant in that city, from his correspondent in 
Cuba, mentioning the arrival of two ships with at 


Arrivats 1x New Yorx.—The number of sail- 


British, 44 Bremen, 12 Dutch and 18 French. From 
Chagres, there have also been 27 arrivals of steam- 
ships, bringing 2,607 California passengers. 

Farager Maruew.—The great temperance apostle 
arrived at Little Rock, Ark.,a few days ago, and we 
are concerned to learn that be is in feeble health from 
the effects of a recent attack of paralysis. He was to 


Mr. Clay said he had received the proceedings of a 
mass meeting in favor of the Compromise, which he 
had not presented because they contained no request 
for presentation. The request of the officers of the 
meeting, after adjournment, was of no effect. 

The presiding officer ruled in accordance with Mr. 
Clay’s suggestion. 

Mr. Dickinson flouted at the no-party character of 
the meeting, and said there had been many such since 
the famous Buffalo Convention of 1848. He had 
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, denouncing Lopez as having grossly deceived them, 
Tue HAWAIIAN Prixces.— The two young | and states that he possessed no qualifications as a 
The following is the form of the official announce- | Princes of the Sandwich Islands, with Dr. Judd, their | leader, and that he had no friends in Cuba. 


ment by the Cabinet to the Vice-President, now | tutor and secretary, embarked for home on Saturday,!| Moxster Divipenp.—The Pacific Mail Steam- 


- $44,744 6u,601 eubes 126,075 | Some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evange- be under the control of “the Baptist denomination,” 
lists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting | and that $70,000 be raised for that purpose—the ob- 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edi- | ject being to connect a religious influence with a clas- 


Contributions, - No sound can awake him to glory again.” Mr. Seward said the resolutions came in the usual 


form ; they were signed by the officers of the meet- 
ing, and it was for the Senate to dispose of them as 
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Meruopist Mission 1s Germany.—Dr. McClin- 
tock is now on the ground in Bremen, and, under 
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can have the money raised this summer. Let East, 
West, North, and South put their shoulder to the 
wheel and do it!’ The sum asked is trom four to 
ive thousand dollars. 

Mr. Jacoby writes, June 13th, and sends the reports 
of two colporteurs he has employed, one of whom has 
sold 125 volumes and the other 115. He joyfully an- 
nounces the arrival of Messrs. Doering and Nippert, 
his assistants from the U.S. He adds: 


Cuurcu anpd ConGrecation.—‘ I expected our 
congregation would be very small in the summer; but 
itis not the case. I am sure if we had a large com- 
modious building, that the people would not find it 
necessary to go to a@ vapor-bath, if they only would 
go to hear a Methodist preacher on Sunday night, for 











to the people by Rev. Mr. Eggleston, of Hartford, 
late pastor of the church; concluding prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Knight, of Chaplin. 





InsTaALLED.—July 2d by the Presbytery of Hud- 
son, O. S., Rev. S.C. Hepburn, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church of Humptonburg, Orange county, 
New York. Dr. Snodgrass preached the sermon ; 
Rev. W. A. Westcott presided and proposed the 
questions, Rev. William Blain delivered the charge 
to the pastor, and Rev. J. H. Leggett to the people. 


On the 19th ult, a committee of the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon installed Rev. Samuel Lawrence pastor 
of the Perryville congregation. Rev. Richard Curran 
preached the sermon. 








Associate Rerormep Sewnary, N. Y.—Rev. 
John Forsyth, D.D., a professor in the College of 
Princeton, N. J., has been elected a professor in the 
Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed 
Church, located at Newburgh, N. Y. 





FOREIGN. 


The Hibernia arrived at Halifax on Thursday, 
whence a summary of her news was forthwith trans- 
mitted by telegraph. She arrived at Boston on Fri- 
day P.M. One of the most exciting items of news, 
and highly gratifying to us as Americans, is the suc- 


volves on us to announce to you that Zacuary 
Lor, late President of the 


aY 


balt-past 10 o'clock. 
We have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servants, 
Joun M. Crayton, Secretary of State. 
W. M. Merepitu, Secretary of the Treasury. 
T. Ewrna, Secretary of the Interior. 
Gro. W. Crawrorp, Secretary of War. 
Ww. BaLtarp Preston, Secretary of the Navy. 
J. CoLttamer, Pustmaster-General. 
Reverpy Jounson, Attorney-General. 
MR. FILLMORE’S REPLY. 
Wasuinoron, July 9, 1850. 


nited States, is no more. | exalted rank, irrespective of color. 
He died at the President’s Mansion this evening, at | cils of New York and Brooklyn paid them distin- 


Sir: The melancholy and most painful duty de- ty, have made the tour of Europe, and have been 
tT treated in this country with all the honors due to their 
The City Coun- 


Havana without being provided with passports. 

The Royal Mail Steamship Thames, which arrived 
at Mobile from Havana, reports that the Cholera was 
increasing wonderfully in the interior of Cuba. Our 








guished marks of respect. The ladies of Brooklyn 


they were quite delighted. The Journal of Commerce 
says: 


The object of their journey, which was to prepare 
them for their future responsibilities by a better ac- 
quaintance with the manners and habits of other na- 
tions, has been very happily accomplished ; and they 
will carry back with them to their Island KingJom, 











from the people, the Compromise was taken up. Mr 
Rusk again explained and defended the claims of 
Texas to the country of the Upper Rio Grande. Mr 
Clay administered a severe rebuke to Mr. Benton for 


Consul says that he is satisfied that the American | ‘aring to intimate that personal considerations had 
gave them a parting pic-nic on Friday, with which | prisoners will be released soon. 


any weight in producing the zeal for the Compromise. 


Manumittep Staves.—On Wednesday morning, | Mr. Bouton defended the propricty of his language 
June 26th, a drove of some fifty-three negroes passed | yesterday, and challenged any one tocall him to order 
through this place, on their way to the northern part | ; 
of the State. They were, we understand, manumitted 
slaves from North Carolina, and looked hard enough 
in all conscience. — Shelbyville (Ind.) Index. 
Horrip_e Deata.—Just as our paper was going 
not only a grateful remembrance of the attentions be- | t© press, we were informed that an individual by the : , : ; 
stowed upon them, bat a more abiding determination | me of John ——. was discovered in one of the salt | unless designed to impute improper motives to Sena- 


or repeating it. 

Mr. Clay was touched, and instantly called Mr. 
Benton to order for saying that the crime of the bill 
was, that it auctioneered for votes to pass itself. 

The President ruled that the language was in order, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


For the Independent 
ESTHETICS.OF HUMAN LIFE. 


BODILY HEALTH—ITs RELATION TO THE MIND— 
CONSOLATION OF INFIRMITY. 

There is an art of life, and he who under- 
Stands the hidden principle upon which his con- 
dition depends, and not merely the external de- 
velopment, will find a beauty in human life 
which is worthy of its great Author, and will 
also work out happiness for himself. Life is to 
every man the reflection of what passes in his 
own mind. If his circumstances be happy—as 
by the buoyancy of vigorous health, the enjoy- 
ment of worthy friends, a cheerful family, the 
daily pursuit of business or study without being 
overtasked,— 

The morning rises gay with pleasi th, 
The iemgurene wet od rat ane Ce kind. 

Tf, on the contrary, his bodily sensations be 
mingled with many secret pains—if he has, by 
evil fortune, been brought into association with 
vice; and instead of agreeable objects being 
presented to his mind, he has continually before 
his view the selfishness and base propensities of 
depraved men,— 


a Earth becomes 


A dreary desert, and heaven frowns above. 

It should be a prime object in life to seek 
worthy associations, and to avoid whatever may 
be painful to remember. Let the mind be gar- 
nished with pleasing reminiscences, and it is like 
a house well ordered and tastefully furnished, 
which it is a pleasure to look upon ; but if un- 
pleasing images are there, the mind revolts from 
the contemplation thereof as from the sight of 
painful objects. It is the part of wisdom, there- 
fore, to lay up, as far as may be, thoughts that 
will be agrerable in their recurrence. Whatever 
disturbs present enjoyment will do so when re- 
membered. We may not indeed avoid the sight of 
human misery ; our duty is to relieve it ; and the 
sense of having discharged our «uty will be a 
pleasing subject of reflection, and the omission of 
it the occasion of self-reproach. But we may and 
must avoid association with the vicious; so also 
with the vulgar and low-minded—at least avoid 
intimacy with such. Above all, let a man’s 
household be orderly, quiet and harmonious ; for 
as his association here is the most intimate, so 
also it is at home where the mind is relaxed from 
effort, and in need of a restorative influence ; 
but if instead thereof he meets only with vexa- 
tion and trial, he is unnerved thereby, and the 
strongest-minded man is often found unable to 
undergo such ordeal. 

Secret vices are often perpetuated in families, 
and whoever has the misfortune to get an un- 
worthy wife, has made wreck of his happiness. 

Strong health, especially in early life, is in it- 
self a state of enjoyment; but this physical life 
soon becomes gross and sensual unless con- 
trolled by moral culture. What sort of happi- 
ness such a nature is susceptible of, ought to be 
well understood. I know of few instances where 
a sensual habit has been combined with generous 
sympathies. History gives us now and then an 
illustrious exception, like Charelmagne, if its 
records are to be relied upon; but it is more 
common to firid a heartless and cruel temper, as 
in Edward IV, or a selfish and low disposition, 
unredeemed by any noble impulse, as in Charles 
Il. There may be a certain degree of sensuality 
growing out of an erotic constitution, which may 
be consistent with health of body and mind. 
Beyond this it tends to depravity of mind. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” This might have been properly ren- 
dered clean in heart. Whether this be the true 
sense or not, it is certainly true that those who 
are impure in this sense are far from God, and 
cannot comprehend the nature of holiness. Such 
men are hard of heart, selfish and irreligious. 
Whether by their sensuality they become so, or 
that by the absence of religious restraint they 
become sensual, may be a question: probably 
there is a reciprocal effect. 

It is remarked by some writer, in a criticism 
upon Brougham’s Life of Gibbon, that skepti- 
cism and lubricity are generally combined. “It 
was so with the old Italian scoffers. In Bayle's 
Dictionary, that grand arsenal of all learning, all 
wit and all wickedness, it is diffipult to say which 
element is the more copiously exhibited ; and it 
is much the same with Gibbon’s History.” 

There may be skepticism without sensuality, 
but it is then the fault perhaps of wrong education, 
bad association or latent insanity, which last may 
indeed be charitably set down as the cause of the 
infidelity of many who have shocked the world 
by their shameless avowal of opinions repug- 
nant to the moral sense and religious instincts of 
mankind, What is it but insanity when a man 
proclaims that he believes nothing of what by 
nature and by education we hold sacred? Or 
in what does it differ whether there is no moral 
perception of right and wrong, which is in law 
held to constitute an exemption from the penalty 
of crime, or whether there be an absence of al! 
sense of a religious sanction, which is the basis 
of all law and the extinction of which would 
utterly subvert human society ? 

Such an insanity may be inherited with a dis- 
eased organism, the curse of ancestral vice, or it 
may be visited upon a man as the consequence 
of his own evil habits, Insane unbelief may 
perhaps be venial when it is not the result of 
abuses which we have.ourselves committed. If 
it arises from congenital disorder of the nervous 
system, though the mind may be unillumined by 
religious light, yet neither is it cursed by the 
companionship of devils. The poet Shelley, who 
may be considered as belonging to the congeni- 
tally insane, notwithstanding his unbelief of 
evangelical truth, had still generous sympathies 
and some rational views of God. Byron, on the 
other hand, was old in vice while yet young in 
years, and his mind seemed to have a revulsion 
from anything religious, and could find nothing 
in the spiritual world but demons. Thus is ful- 
filled the saying of the prophet, “ Every one 
shall die for his own iniquity.” ‘“ Every man that 
eateth the sour grape his teeth shall be set on 

” 

Cleanliness of person is intimately connected 
with purity of mind. The want of it will almost 
invariably be found associated with gross pro- 
sensilties. 


“°Tis this adorns the rich, 
The want of it is Poverty’s worst woe. 
With this external virtue age maintains 
A decent grace: without it youth and charms 
Are loathsome.” 


( proceed to a topic which will be perhaps 
mre instructive: the compensation or consola- 
ens of weak health. Every one thinks he 
®wows the value and uses of sound health; but 
mane save those who by long and painful expe- 
riwnce have acquired the knowledge, have a 


sense of the counterbalancing blessings which | ™Y 


my belong to infirmity, if rightly sought. 

Were I to omit this, it would be like Moliere’s 
eaysician, who being called toa patient who had 
fost her speech, pronounced solemnly, after ex- 
amining the pulse, that he perceived that she 
was mute, which exciting some admiration for 
the intuitive sagacity it displayed, he added: 
“We great physicians see through a case at 
once. Your common sort of doctors might be 
embarrassed, and say it is this or it is that; but 
I come at once to the point and apprize you that 
she is mute.” 

Whether physicians are generally as satisfac- 
tory, I would not undertake to say. Formerly 
they were taught the Greek names of maladies 
and their remedies, which was considered the 
principal qualification for practice. But now 
that less attention is paid to that important part 
of medicine by reason of the want of time, as 
young men arrive at maturity much earlier than 
formerly, the doctors or many of them are by ne- 
cessity falling somewhat into the use of common 

language, which may impair their success in the 
treatment of disease. 

A frail organism of the body, though suscep- 
tible to slight influences and subject to sudden 
derangement and acute sensibility to pain, has 
also its alternations of enjoyment, which are the 


cause the like susceptibility to pleasing inaction 
as to painful ones, coéxist usually in the same 
individual. 

To the invalid a favorable change of 

the recession of the shadow of the angel of death— 
imparts a solemn. sense of a kindly Providence. 
The sensation of returning vigor—a firmer, 
though still slow pulsation of the heart—the 
sensibility gradually diffused through the tissue 
covering of the body, so curiously enwrought 
with nerves and vascular conduits, the free ac- 
tion of which takes off from the oppression of 
the vital organs—awaken emotions that cannot 
be expressed. 

Again, in a weakly state of the body, there is 
sometimes allotted a social enjoyment that may 
be ranked much higher in the scale of happiness 
than the more sensuous enjoyment of those who 
are possessed of strong physical vigor. Some 
who are weak in body and almost passionless, 
have a more pleasing life than others equally 
endowed intellectually, but who from over- 
abounding vigor of bodily functions are subject 
to passions which cannot be restrained. There is 
a passive enjoyment belonging to weak health 
where there is more delicacy of the nerves than 
in full health; or rather, there may be, if the 
mind have been rightly disciplined; but other- 
wise the curtailment of physical power is a de- 
privation without solace. 

It is a speculation perhaps more curious than 
profitable, whether great susceptibility of the 
nervous system is a cause or effect of the charac- 
ter of the mind. This at least is certain, that 
hardship and untoward circumstances in life may 
break down bodily sensibility, and that the mind 
will lose its softer qualities in the same propor- 
tion. A robust habit, on the other hand, ac- 
quired by bodily labor, is not to be supposed un- 
congenial with virtuous principle: it is merely 
less susceptible of tender emotions. 

To the thoughtful soul, however, no condition 
in life is of value for what it is in itself merely. 
“What good can I do?” is a question which 
every one should ask himself, and it is the sense 
of inability in this respect that is found the 
greatest trial attendant on infirmity of body. 
Yet it is a lesson to be learned by all, how little 
suffices either for our own happiness ov the dis- 
charge of duty to others. No one is destitute of 
the means of doing good; and though we may 
not be able to do it in the manner or to the ex- 
tent we might wish, yet the obligation is the 
same to do whatever in the providence of God is 
placed in our power. Let no one be oppressed 
by a feeling of inefficiency by reason of frail 
health, An enlightened view of our duty teaches 
us, first, that our own families may have the 
greater attention ; that good may also be done to 
others by exhibiting to them an example of pa- 
tience under suffering, and of kindly feeling, ex- 
pressed by a friendly interest in the welfare of our 
servants and poor neighbors and humble friends; 
and perhaps in the sight of God the cheerful 
performance of these minor duties, unnoticed 
though they may be by the world, may be not less 
acceptable than those which bave won more eclat. 
But well for the infirmity of our nature, we are 
not left to the approval of our Heavenly Father 
alone. Rarely does it happen that worthy ac- 
tions are unobserved by men, or that we shall 
fail of a reward, even in this world, for what- 
ever of kindness or sympathy we may have 
brought into actual exercise for the good of 
others. 

But in the true Christian there should be an 
absence of all childish desire of notoriety, and 
of the flattering voices of men. Then, if in the 
providence of God, great opportunities of doing 
good are offered, the natura) fruit will be pro- 
duced in a genial process of nature; but if not, 
the approving voice of conscience will still 
suffice. 

Cornaro. 





« SELECTIONS. 


— 


CONVERSION OE BISHOP GOBAT. 


From an interesting work, just published by 
Mr. Dodd, entitled “A Journal of Three Years’ 
Residence in Abyssinia, by the Rev. Bishop Go- 
bat, now Bishop of Jerusalem,” we make the 
following extracts. Dr. G. was born Jan, 26, 
1799, at Cremine, Berne, Switzerland. His pa- 
rents were religiously inclined, and desired that 
their son should study theology. He writes : 


“For several years I do not remember to have 
felt any want of a Savior, nor any desire after 
God. The first occasion at which my heart was 
moved for a moment’was the following. My 
parents had invited a pious minister (Mr. Bost) 
of the neig':borhood to come and speak with me, 
without my knowing it; for, as he had the name 
of being very severe, when I knew that he would 
come, I always contrived to be absent. He ar- 
rived while I was at table; and at his sight I 
got somewhat uneasy. My mother perceiving 
it, and fearing | might absent myself, supposing 
too that it would be dangerous to attack either 
my unbelief or my conduct in the presence of 
several witnesses, asked me whether I would 
accompany him home; which I promised as 
the only means to avoid open shame? On 
the way the minister attempted many times to 
tell me the truths which my case required ; but 
for about an hour I continued to avoid his blows, 
and to turn such truths upon others. At 
the end of an hour, I perceived that the faithful 
minister was uneasy ; he looked at me and then 
to the ground, somewhat confused; for it was 
not his manner to make use of so much polite- 
ness when he thought himself called upon to 
speak to sinners. Perceiving that he was about 
to attack me directly, and to tell me, you are the 
man; and unwilling to oppose him, for fear he 
he might give a mournful report to my parents, 
whom to offend was always painful to me, I took 
leave of him in an abrupt man: er, under the pre- 
text that I had some engagement. When I was 
at a distance, | looked back, and saw the poor 
man wiping his eyes. At this moment I appear- 
ed really vile in my own eyes. I said to myself 
it was love that brought this man to our house ; 
it was for fear of offending me, that he tried so 
gently to come to my heart; and now he re- 
proaches himself of having been unfaithful :— 
and I have dealt as a vile hypocrite. From this 
time, July 1818, I did not feel so easy in my 
spiritual death as before. In the beginning of 
October of the same year, my levity gave occa- 
sion to a young man to tempt me in such a man- 
ner that, for the first time, | saw somewhat of the 
danger of sin. From that day, I had no more 
rest; I labored harder by day, and played the 
whole nights through, in order to avoid the mel- 
ancholy thoughts which pursued me ; for I had 
resolved not to think about sin, nor about God. 
So it was till about the 20th of the same month, 
when, after having passed a Sunday sleeping at 
ciurch—where I still went to please my parents— 
and dancing in the afternoon, I had made an ar- 
rangement with some young men to play the 
night through ; but when | went out after supper, 
much against the will of my parents, I was 
struck with the idea of the presence of God. I 
went in again and took the Bible to read ; which 
I had not done for several years, unless I was 
bidden by my parents to do it; but when I open- 
ed it I felt myself under the wrath of God, and 
unworthy to read his Word ; and, for fear that 
parents might observe my inward emotion I 
withdrew ; it was between seven and eight o’clock 
in the evening. When I was alone I reflected 
a moment, and began praying with these words : 
“O my Creator! I have been told that thou 
hast sent thy only Son into the world to save 
sinners ; if it be really sol pray thee to reveal 
him unto me; for 1 am an undone sinner,” &c. 
The more I prayed the deeper was the anguish of 
my soul. I felt as if there had been only one 
pace between me and irremediable, eternal 
death. [ continued praying, and confessing my 
Sins, until about three in the morning, when | 
said to God : “I will not let thee go until thou 
hast blessed me; and if I must perish, I will 
perish in thy presence upon my knees.” A mo- 
ment after this I could firmly believe that Jesus 
was my God, and that he had redeemed me; and 
I spent some of the most blessed hours of my 
life; but on the morning when I tried to rise, I 
had no strength left me to doit. When my moth- 
er came to see me in the morning, she said calm- 
ly, “ What is the matter with you ? your counte- 
nance 1s altogether changed;” and when IT rela- 
ted to her what had passed during the last night, 
she did not show any great surprise in my pres- 
ence ; but she went to my father and said to 
him: “We have neglected our children, and we 
are not real Christians.” From this time they 
both. ed under a deep sense of sin for some 
months; until the Lord spoke peace to their 
souls. From this time I delighted in laboring 
hard during the day, and used to the halt 
or two-thirds of the night in ng God my 
Savior. I desired to remain with my _ 
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more keenly felt because occasional only, and be- | and to alleviate their situation in their 
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when een praying earnestly that 
would make laeae bie will to me, -/ ‘ot the cer- 
tainty that he would do it; though I did not 
know in what way ; and when I went home (I 
had been praying in a wood,) I found a pious 
lady who was in correspondence with the Mis- 
sionary Institution at le, and who asked me 
quite unexpectedly whether I would become a 
missionary * My answer was: “ As soon as the 
Lord calls me, I am ready to do it.” Upon this, 
without asking my consent, she wrote to the 
Committee of the Missionary Institution at 
Basle ; and in about three weeks I received the 
invitation to keep myself ready to enter the In- 
stitution with the first promotion that should be 
received ; and in the beginning of 1821, I enter- 
ed the missionary house, where I remained till 
the autumn of 1823. Upon this I passed one 
year at Paris in order to study Arabic; and in 
1825 I passed nine moaths in London, whence | 
was sent to Abyssinia. : J 

“From the preceding statement, it is obvi- 
ous that my attainments are very limited in every 
respect ; for in my infancy I was in a most mis- 
erable village school, and only four months in 
a year, up to my sixteenth year, from which time 
to my twentieth year, I neglected every kind of 
study. The two years and a half which I passed 
in the Missionary Institution at Basle, could only 
remove my grossest ignorance. I have since 
tried to catch a little here and a little there as op- 
portunities occurred. The Word of God has been 
and is still my principal study. Ihave begun 
eleven languages beside my native patois; but 
most of them I know very imperfectly. 

“The first time 1 was three years in Abys- 
sinia, from the beginning of 1830 to the end of 
1832; and the second time qne year and a half, 
from March, 1835, to September, 1836; butI lay 
the whole time on my bed, avenge suffering cruel 
pains; and was carried on a litter cut of the 
country ; wherefore | could do nothing during 
that time. 

“In May, 1834, 1 was married to Maria, the 
second daughter of Mr. Zeller, director of a nor- 
mal school (at Beuggen, near Basle) for pocr 
schoolmasters, disposed to teach the children in 
poor villages, where they have not the means 
otherwise to provide for good and faithful school- 
masters. In the same institution there are always 
about seventy poor children, who are maintained 
and educated until they attain the age of sixteen 
years. The whole is supported by the gifts of 
charitable people. My wife accompanied me to 
Abyssinia, where she had a great deal of trial, 
especially by seeing me continually, for eighteen 
months, on the brink of the grave, even when 
she had the cholera; but, under God, she was not 
only the means of many comforts andalleviation 
of sufferings, but even of preserving my life. 
She has been pious from her ninth year. We 
have had three children, the firsto! which (born 
in Abyssinia,) got ill on the Red Sea, suffered 
much through the Desert, and died on the Nile. 

“My illness in Abyssinia obliged me to 
come back to Europe, where I have now spent 
two years, doing nothing ; nor is my own or my 
wife’s health so far restored as that I could re- 
turn at present to Abyssinia. Wherefore, I in- 
tend leaving this during the next month for Mal- 
ta, where I have been called to help in the revi- 
sion of the Arabic Bible, and in the direction of 
the Church Missionary press. 

Yours in Christian affection, 


Su. Goxat. 
“ Beuggen, 14th March, 1839.” 


Rev. Dr. Baird gives the following particulars 
of the missionary’s subsequent career : 


“In the early part of the winter of 1839-40, 
Mr. Gobat went to Malta, where he made his 
home for six years, superintending the publica- 
tion of the Scriptures in the Arabic and other 
oriental languages. During thi- period he made 
one visit, if not more, of consiiciavle length, to 
Egypt and the adjacent portions of Asia, to pro- 
mote the circulation of the Word of God. He 
also visited Germany during the latter part of 
that period. When the late excellent Dr. Alex- 
ander died—the first Bishop of Jerusalem, ap- 
pointed and supported by the governments of 
England and Prussia—the king of the latter, 
Frederick William IV., nominated Mr. Gobat for 
that post. After having received consecration at 
the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
set sail for his hard and sterile field of mission- 
ry toil, for such it deserves to be called rather 
than a diocese. Weare sorry to say that the 
last accounts which we have received of him, 
represent his health as being very miserable. 

“Few men of our times are more worthy of 
our profound respect than Bishop Gobat. It is 
the testimony of all who have seen him, that he 
is a man of extraordinary talents, great humility, 
and devoted piety and Zeal. He speaks eight or 
ten languages. As to his knowledge of English, 
the reader can judge from the letter which we have 
given, and which has been printed without the 
change of more than a word or two, for what- 
ever idioms it may contain, they are such as any 
one may easily comprehend. We do not believe 
that Henry Martyn was a more remarkable man.” 


The Strife of Art and Skill. 


Mr Lester's “Fly Leaf of Art and Criti- 
cism,” attached to the covers of the “ Gal- 
lery of Illustrious Americans,” contains a sketch 
of the history of Charles L. Elliott, the portrait 
painter. Mr, Elliott wasa native of Auburn, 
N.Y. The circumstances that “made him a 
painter” are thus finely narrated: 


‘“‘His father was an architect of great mechan- 
ical genius, and many of the ‘principal men’ 
of the village were indebted to his taste and 
skill for their imposing mansions, which drew 
the atte tion of travelers as they passed. Like 
all good fathers who can, he sent his boy regu- 
larly to the district school. He had also, ata 
very early period, displayed a taste for mechan- 
ism, and most of his leisure hours and holidays 
were spent in his father’s workshop, from which 
he had sent forth sleds, wagons, windmills, and 
sawmills, of many different sizes, bat of beautiful 
workmanship, which gave him the reputation of 
being the most consummate operator of this kind 
in the village. Buta dangerous rival had appear- 
ed in the school, who threatened by his skillas a 
draughtsman of horses—on the slate—to eclipse 
the fame of the hitherto unrivaled constructor. 
But this artist’s genius seemed to have a rather 
limited range, since he always made the same 
horse; although, by dint of practice, he succee.- 
ed in representing that animal ina very com- 
mendable state. The versatility of his talent, 
however, was not brought in question by the 
critics, and he was luxuriating in the wealth of 
his fame. The architect’s son began at Jast to 
feel the stirrings of envy, and he secretely re- 
solved to distance his rival on his own field. 
He collected all the pietures of horses he could 
lay his hands on, and began his studies on the 
slate. All the common observer, however, could 
make out of his first efforts, were oblong bodies 
with four uprights, each evidently intended to 
represent horses’ legs; but he gradually im- 
proved, until, with all his drawings on the slate, 
he began to draw on his rival. Not yet satisfied 
however with his success, he kept his secret, and 
obstinately persevered trying his subject in one 
position for a few days, and then in another; 
buat siill he was not satisfied with his efforts. 
At last he cast aside his picture-models, and be- 
gan to study from life. He watched horses as 
they passed in the streets ; went to the stables to 
examine their limbs and proportions; but still 
he found it no easy matter to draw a good horse. 
‘Why is it,” thought he, ‘that I cannot make 
one horse in a month, when that fellow can 
make fifty in a day The mystery was not 
solved for many years, and its solution opens, in 
fact, the whole domain of art. Long afterwards 
he discovered that, while his rival had by mere 
dint of practice, succeeded in copying a horse 
standing still, without action or life, and suc- 
ceeded at last commendably well, he had done it 
only as a mechanic; while he himself went to 
work on his ideal, which was a horse in motion, 
in any attitude ; for he supposed one attitude as 
easy.as another. He had, unbeknown to him- 
self, begun to draw as an artist. He made the 
horse his study, and not any particular horse in 
any particular attitude. The difference was as 
great between the attempt and his rival's, as be- 
tween the dunce who learns to repeat the first 
lines of the A.neadand the scholar who reads Ta- 
citus with delight and Horace with enthusiasm. 
The one was overcoming only the difficulties of 
resembling a stiff, hard, unyielding form; the 
other was learning principles of art, which 
would make him master of all forms. But the 
peor boy knew not that he had begun as Giotto 
began—to learn to draw the forms of the sheep 
he watched on the sunny slopes of the Tuscan 
hills—to represent life by lines without color, 
or shadings. He was out of patience with him- 
self for his stupidity! Long afterwards he learn- 
ed that he had lost his patience because he could 
not do, in his tenth year, what cost the old mas- 
ters so much toil. 

“ But he perceived in his studies a light begin- 
ning to break on his path. Gleam after gleam 
is pencil, and he could 


the spur, with swollen veins, snorting nostrils, 
and prancing feet. At last it mattered little to 
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bided at last came. 

“One evening he drew a fine prancing horse, 
full of mettle, with flowing tail and mane, 

laid his'slate up carefully on the kitchen mantel- 
piece and went to bed. All night long squad- 
rons of prancing horses danced on his vision. 
The next morning he took down the slate, and 
hurrying off to the school-house before the usual 
hour, showed his drawing to one of his liule 
friends who had taken his part from the begin- 
ning, and privately asked him how he liked it. 
The noble little urchin’s eyes—we have always 
had a liking for that boy since we heard the 
story—grew as large as saucers—tiny ones. He 
could hardly trust his senses. He gazed intently 
on the picture, seized the slate, and when he 
could sustain bimself no longer rushed across 
the achool-room and thrusting it triumphantly 
into the face of the sti.l-horse boy, said, ‘ There, 
old fellow, make a horse like that. You cannot 
do it, no way you can fix it. There was no re- 
treat. He was in the lists with his rival. He 
was to have one day to copy the yesacing horse. 
He tried and failed. ‘Well, said the hitherto 
unrivaled draughtsman of still-horses, ‘ now let 
him try my horse. [cannot do his’n and he 
cannot make mine.’ This, too, was fair play. 
His antagonist asked a day and he would try. 
He did it during the ten minutes the school were 
at play. At noon the still horse was shown. 
It was declared to be perfect, on the confession 
of the still-horse boy himself. Thus ended the 
conflict! and after that day young Exuiorr had 
as many horses to draw as he had before made 
sleds, and wagons, and windmills. We have 
told the story, in all its minuteness, for it is a 
miniature picture of the life of the artist. We 
fi.d its original in the stories of painters, and 
sculptors, wherever we read it.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Water is Best. 


Water is best for the man of health, 
’T will keep his strength secure; 
Water is best for the man of wealth, 

Twill keep his riches sure. 


Water is best for the feeble man, 
*T will make his health improve ; 

Water is best for the poor, I ken, 
’T will make his wants remove. 


Water for those who are growing old, 
"Twill keep them hale and strong ; 

Water is best for the young and bold, 
*T will make their momeats long. 


Water is best for the man ef toil, 
*Twill make his labor light ; 

Water is best for the “ loafers,” who soil 
Not a hand from morning till night. 


Water is best for the man of strife, 
’Twill make his anger slow ; 

And for him who leads a peaceful life, 
Tis the very best drink J know. 


Water is best for the man of state, 
*T will make his judgment true; 

Water is best for those who wait 
His high commands to do. 


Water, pure water ’s the drink for man, 
Its fountains are full and free! 

Others may drink “ fire waters” who can, 
Pure water ’s the nectar forme! 


To the Editor of the Journal of Commerce : 
Sir :—The inclosed few lines were handed me 
by my little daughter on the evening of the 4th 
of July. If your think them worthy of a place 
in your columns, you are at liberty to print them. 
She is not yet ten years and a half old, and has 
never been to school. She has written a num- 
ber of pieces, but I have never offered one for 
publication before. Every syllable is her own, 
good or bad. 
Respectfully yours, Cc. 
NIGHT. 
And now the beaming day is past, 
And night like age comes on at last. 
Upon my pillow soft I lay ), 
My weary, drooping head ; 
Safe from the cares and toils of day, 
I rest upon my bed. 
The moon with all its glorious light 
Shines on the sheets so clean and white ; 
It looks as if some angel face 
Was looking upin mine, 
Sent there by the Almighty’s grace, 
And kindness so divine ; 
And in my heart so softly there, * 
I lay and breathe an evening ani 


July 3, 1850. E. C. 


Mary and Her Nurse. 


“Aunt Jinny, when will Uncle Maxy come 
back,” said a sweet little girl to her nurse, a 
slave who had taken care of her ever since she 
was born. “Oh! I do wish he would come,” 
she continued, laughing. ‘“He used to make me 
such pretty baskets, and fill them with chink- 
apins and chestnuts, and nice red apples. Don’t 
you think he will come before Christmas, Aunt 
Jinny * “God knows whether he will ever 
come back, honey ; I’m sure, I never expect to see 
him again in this world.” 

“Where's he gone? Why won't he come 
back *” said the child, in amazement. “Isn't he 
down at the old place where he goes every sum- 
mer to work?’ “No, child,” said the nurse. 
“ He’s gone a long way further off than that,” 
and the poor woman sobbed while she spoke. 
“ But where’s he gone to, Aunt Jinny %” said the 
little girl. “He never goes further than the old 
place; where can he be if he is not there?’ 
“Oh! my baby,” said the poor creature, catching 
her little nursling in her arms, “he is gone away 
to Georgy.” ‘Gone to Georgy!” screamed her 
child, in a passion of grief and resentment. 
“Where’s that, Aunt Jinny? Who sent him 
there?” The little girl had no idea what going 
to Georgia meant, but she knew that it was 
dreaded by the slaves more than death. “A bad 
man took him there,” said the thoughtful, kind- 
hearted woman, for she would not willingly make 
the child think il] of her own father, cruelly as 
he had treated her and her husband. But this 
would not satisfy the little girl. “Tell me who 
sent him there,” said she, stamping her little foot. 
“Where was my father? Why didn’t you tell 
him to make the naughty man bring him back *” 
“That wouldn't do any good,” said the slave, 
“ Maxy was sold, and that man bought him, and 
could take him anywhere he pleased.” “ But who 
sold him? ‘1ell me, Aunt Jinny,” said the chiid, 
soothingly, “and Pll get my father to make him 
bring him straight back.” “It’s of no use,” said 
the slave; “ you will have to know it some day ; 
master sold him.” 

“What! my father? My father sell Uncle 
Maxy *” and the generous, right-minded child 
stood with tears hanging on her long dark lashes, 
and a deep flush on her cheek, caused by the 
mingled emotions of shame, anger and pity, that 
struggled in her heart. She had all her life 
known Uncle Maxy and Aunt Jinny, as the 
faithful servants of their household. Their chil- 
dren were her first playmates, and she loved her 
kind nurse almost as tenderly as she did her own 
mother. This was the first change that had taken 
»lace in the family since her recollection, and as 

axy had always gone in the summer to work 
on the “old place,” as her father’s plantation 
was called, she did not know that he was sold 
until now. 

Little Mary sat down, and leaning her head on 
her nurse’s lap, asked her many questions about 
how people were sold and bought, and how one 
person had any right to buy or sell another. It 
was all new to her, for although born in the midst 
of slavery, and accustomed always to see her 
father’s servants treated as slaves, she did not 
know all about it. 

This transaction of buying and selling was 
new to her, for in the neighborhood in which her 
father resided, composed almost entirely of old 
families, where slaves remain from one genera- 
tion to another, such an event as a sale of a 
slave is of rare occurrence. The child talked 
with her nurse, and tried in her simple way to 
comfort her with the hope of seeing her husband 


again. : ’ 

She was pondering deeply in her heart the 
things she had now heard for the first time. 
She was sadly puzzled. How her good, kind, 
loving father could be so cruel to one he always 
seemed to think so mach of, she could not under- 
stand. At last, she said, rising from her nurse's 
lap, “Pll go and ask father all about it.” “Oh! 
Lord love you, honey, don’t do that,” said the 
nurse, ina fright. “I don’t know what master 
would do to me if he was to know I told you. 
May be he'd sell me too, and then what would 
become of the children®’ The little girl sat 
down again, and tried to understand why it 
would make her father angry to hear that the 
nurse had told her of what he had done, but this 
the poor woman could not do, without telling 
the child that ber father had done something he 
was afraid of, and she loved her too well to 
do this. So little Mary kept all to herself, and 
much and often did she think of and wonder about 
the whole affair. There was one thing, how- 
ever, which nature taught her—that it is wrong 
for one man to sell another, and take him by 
force from all he loves‘and all who oe ome 
React ira Mey ning, 
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, that if it is wrong for one man to 
t must be for one man to own 


The Infant Savrifice. 


a REAL INCIDENT. 
Cool evening’s soft, unclouded night, 
Was es i eee 
every tiny ripple bright 
Caught as it flowed a parting beam. 
With rapid and uneven pace, 
A Hindoo mother bore her child, 
Bedewing oft its infant face 
With bitter tears of anguish wild. 
On to the river brink she sped ; 
Then stood, all beautiful and young, 
And silent o’er the infant’s head 
A wreath of fairest flow’rets hung. 
Then with a strange and wild embrace, 
And a quick glance of speechless woe, 
First on the babe’s unconscious face, 
Next on the river's tranquil flow,— 
She dashed beneath the gurgling wave 
The treasure of her heart’s deep joy ; 
No Christian arm was there to save 
The Hindoo mother’s hapless boy. 


Soft flowed the stream, and bore along 
Her nursling to a wooden ledge, 

Where drooping branches, green and strong, 
Hang downward to the silv’ry edge. 


The infant grasped a bough, and crept 
Up to the green bank, where he clung ; 

No more the affrighted mother wept, 
For Gunga’s terrors o’er her hung. 


She seized the panting boy ; her hand— 
The mother’s hand—destroyed the child; 

Then flung him from the verdant strand 
Far o’er the wave with gesture wild. 


Sad was her silent home that night, 
And chill her heavy heart and lone. 
Poor mother! Could that offering bright 
For thy deep, heartfelt guilt atone * 


Ah no ! thy loved one died in vain; 
Yet there’s a sacrifice for thee— 
A spotless Lamb for sin was slain 
hen Jesus died on Calvary. 


How beautiful on India’s plains 
The feet of those who publish peace, 
Who soothe her weeping daughter’s pains, 
And bid their blood-stained offering cease. 
[Children’s Record. 


Literary Rank of the Koran. 


In his late speech before the Massachusetts 
Bible Society, that distinguished statesman and 
scholar, Edward Everett, exalts the Bible by a 
comparison of its literary quality with that of 
the books esteemed sacred in other Eastern 
countries : 


“T have several times in my life,” said Mr. E., 
“attempted to read the Koran. I have done so 
lately. Ihave approached it with a highly ex- 
cited literary curiosity. 1 have felt a strong de- 
sire to penetrate this great mystery of the Arabian 
desert. As I have, in some quiet Turkish town 
(for in the provincial Turkish towns is little of the 
bustle of our western life), listened at the close 
of day to the clear, calm voice of the muezzin, 
from the top of the graceful minaret, calling the 
faithful to evening prayer—as I have mused on 
the vicissitude of all human things, beneath the 
venerable dome of St. Sophia’s, | have, 1 may 
say, longed to find some rational ground of sym- 
pathy between Christianity and Islam; but any- 
thing more repulsive and uninviting than the 
Koran I have seldom attempted to peruse, even 
when taken up with these kindly feelings. And 
yet, Sir, you are well aware that it is not con- 
ceived in a spirit of hostility to the Old and New 
Testament, but recognizes them both as divine 
revelations. With such portions of the sacred 
books of the Hindoos as have fallen in my way, 
the case is far worse. The mythological system 
contained in them is a tissue of monstrosities and 
absurdities, by turns so revolting and nauseous 
as to defy perusal, except from some strong mo- 
tive of duty or of literary curiosity, which would 
prompt the investigation. I really believe, Sir, 
that few things would do more to raise the Scrip- 
tures in our estimation, than to compare the 
Bible with the Koran and the Vedas. It is not 
a course of reading to be generally recommend- 
ed. The books are scarce, and, as I have said, 
their contents eminently repulsive; but I will 
venture to say to those whose professional duty 
it is to maintain the sacred character of Chris- 
tian Scripture, that I know of scarce any line of 
reading which might be taken up with greater 
advantage, for the purpose of fair comparison, 
than that of the sacred books, as they are called, 
of the Mohammedans and Hindoos.” 


The Effect of Charcoal ‘on Flowers, 


The following extract cannot fail to be inter- 
esting to the botanist and the chemists as well as 
to every lady who has a rose-bush in her garden 
or a flower-pot in her parlor. It is from the 
Paris “ Horticultural Review” of July last, trans- 
lated by Judge Meigs, of New York, forthe Far- 
mer’s Club of the American Institute. The ex- 
periments described were made by Robert Be- 
rauds, who says: 

“ About a year ago, I made a bargain for a 
rose-bush of magnificent growth, and full of 
buds. I waited for them to blow, and expected 
roses worthy of such a noble plant, and of the 
praises bestowed upon it by the vender. At 
length, when it bloomed, all my hopes were blast- 
ed. The flowers were of a faded color, and I dis- 
covered that I had only a middling multiflora, stale 
enough. I therefore resolved to sacrifice it to 
some experiments which [ had in view. My at- 
tention had been captivated with the effects of 
charcoal, as stated in some English publication. 
I then covered the earth in the pot in which my 
rose-bush was, about half an inch thick with 
pulverized charcoal. Some days after, I was as- 
tonished to see the roses, which bloomed, of as 
fine lively rose-color as | could wish! I deter- 
mined to repeat the experiment; and therefore, 
when the rose-bush had done flowering, I took off 
all the charcoal and put fresh earth around the 
roots. You may conceive that I waited for the 
next spring a eng to see the result of this 
experiment. hen it bloomed, the roses were, as 
at first, pale and discolored; but, by applying 
the chareoal as before, the roses soon resumed 
their rosy red color. I tried the powdered char- 
coal likewise in large quantities upon my petu- 
nias, and found that both the white and the violet 
flowers were equally sensible to its rosy action. 
It always gave great vigor to the red or violet 
colors. of the flowers, and the white petunias 
became veined with red or violet tints; the violets 
became covered with irregular spots of a bluish 
or almost black tint. Many persons, who admired 
them, thought they were new varieties from the 
seed.” 


Pronace 1n New Mexico.—As this system 
is much talked about, but little understood, we 
copy the following account of it from the Savan- 
nah Republican : 


Peonage is a species of slavery resulting from 

debt, and is bottomed upon contract. It had its 
origin in the civil law, and existed first in Rome, 
then in Spain, and finally was introduced into 
Mexico while it was a Spanish province. Hence, 
we have it at this day in New Mexico. The 
peons of that territory are generally Indians who 
have become indebted to the whites and are un- 
able to pay; though it is not confined entirely to 
them. It is said that any person, white, black 
or copper-colored, may be made a peon, if he 
places himself in the condition of an insolvent 
debtor. Hence, if an individual should create a 
debt, then peonage exists, if he is unable to dis- 
charge it; for this gives the creditor the right to 
take him before the alcade, who gives him power 
over the peon until the debt is paid. The mas- 
ter then furnishes the debtor or peon with all 
his supplies, for which he charges his own 
prices, and credits him with his services, but 
generally takes care to strike a balance against 
him, so that he is never able to discharge the 
debt? The consequence is that the peon becomes 
a slave for life; and not only a slave for life, 
but the debt descends to his posterity, and the 
children are furnished with supplies by the mas- 
ter in the same way as were the parents. Thus 
the son, when he comes to maturity, finds him- 
self indebted to the master to suchan extent that 
he can never free himself; consequently he and 
his descendants ad infinitum are made slaves ir- 
tevocably. 
Different systems of this species of servitude 
obtain in diff-rent localities. Every city, every 
town, every municipality has a right to make 
regulations respecting their peons or servants. 
And perhaps there may be half a dozen different 
systems now existing in New Mexico, in differ- 
ent localities. 





FOREIGN SELECTIONS. 
A Horrible Picture. 


count of the condition of Ireland, from the pen 
of Mr. Duffy. He says :— 

“No words printed in a newspaper, or else- 
where, will give any man who has not seen it, 
a conception of the fallen condition of the West 
and the South. The famine and the landlords 
bave actually created a new race in Ireland. I 
have seen on 





creatures more debased than t Yahoos of Swift 


The Dublin Nation contains a horrifying ac- > 


Westport, the sight of a priest on the street gat! 
ered an entire pauper population, thick as a vil- 
> market, swarming Bsa ea oe for — 

r children, beggar ts, rs in white 
hake girte with faces gray and shriveled, the 
gtave stamped upon them in a decree which 
could not be recalled; womcn with the more 
touching and tragical aspect of lingering shame 
and self-respect not yet effaced ; and among these 


ness to the picture! I have seen these accursed 
sights, and they are burned into my memory for- 
ever. Away from the towns, other scenes of un- 
imaginable horror disclose themselves. The 
traveler meets groups, and even troops, of wild, 
idle, lunatic-looking paupers wandering over the 
country, each with some tale of extermination to 
tell. If he penetrates into a cabin, ani can dis- 
tinguish objects among filth and darkness, of 
which an ordinary pig-stye affords but a faint 
image, he will probably discover from a dozen to 
twenty inmates in the hut—the ejected cottiers— 
clustering together, and breeding a pestilence. 
What kind of creatures men and women become 
living in this dungheap, what kind of children 
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terrible realities, imposture shaking in pretended | j 
fits, to add the last touch of horrible grotesque- | tunes. 


pared, and fully illustrated by 
ercises, with special ref 








of Classic Music, and nothing is risked 
rece Bh in freshness and ness of 


it will be not a} 


The Elements of Vocal Masic have been carefully pre- 
numerous progressive ex- 
ference to the wants of Singing 


Classes. 


The pu 





To Superintendents of Sabbath-schools. 


PI 2 om Deter mye 
HE fo! are *s latest and best Musical 
Publications for children and youth : 

MUSICAL GEMS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
A complete Singing Book for Public and Select Schools 
and Academies, by Wittiam B. Brapsvury. 





are reared here to grow up into a new. g 
tion, I have no words to paint.” 


The Seven Mile Tunnel through the Alps. 


To give some idea of the boldness of this 
great undertaking (says the London Weekly 
Times), we may, in the first place, state that in 
its progress the tunnel must pass under some of 
the most elevated crests of Mont Cenis—one in 
particular, where there wili be 4850 feet of moun- 
tain, capped with eternal glaciers, over head at 
the middle of the tunnel, so that not only will 
the workmen and machinery in construction, 
and the passengers and trains in transit, be 
buried to that depth in the heart of the mountain, 
but all idea of shafts, either to facilitate excava- 
tion, or to promote ventilation, must be out of 
the question. The breath of life itself must be 
respired, from either extremity, with artificial 
aid, in shape of currents ot fresh air transmitted, 
and of foul withdrawn, by mechanical apparatus 
ever at work, at least during excavation, which 
is also itself to be effected by machinery of a 
new and simple nature, worked by water-power 
of mountain streams, whercby the trains are also 
to be run through the tunnel, which ascends, 
from the northern or Savoy side, at Modane, all 
the way to its exit at Bardenneche, with a gra- 
dient equal to 19 in 1000. The machine, ouce 
presented to the rock, pres into it simulta- 
neously four horizontal series of sixteen scal- 
pels, working backward and forward by means 
of springs cased in, and put in motion by the 
same water-power. While these are at work, 
one vertical series on each side works simultane- 
ously up and down, so that together they cut 
out four blocks, or rather insulate four blocks 
on all sides, except on the rock behind, from 
which they are afterward detached by hand. It 
has been already ascertained that each of the 
two machines, at the opposite ends of the tunnel, 
will excavate to the extent of twenty-two feet a 
day, and it is estimated that the whole excava- 
tion will be completed in four years. The gal- 
lery to be perforated by the machines will be 
thirteen feet wide by seven feet high, and this 
once cut through, the bore will be enlarged by 
ordinary means to twenty-five feet in width and 
nineteen feet in hight, and a double line of rails 
laid. The estimated cost of this great tunnel is 
only 13,804,942f. (£552,197). It is to be imme- 
diately commenced at the north entrance. 


EMIGRATION UNDER DirFicuLtres.—An jnter- 
esting story is told by the Glasgow Saturday Post 
of the adventures of a young lady, Miss Mary 
Brown. She was the daughter of a gentleman 
lately dead, and inherited a small property from 
him, on which she lived. Her only near relative 
in Glasgow was a “ ne’er-do-weel” brother, a 
cab-driver, who, having himself been disinherit- 
ed, constantly teazed her and extorted money 
from her, Having friends in America, she deter- 
mined to emigrate, and took her passage by the 
City of Glasgow steamer, which left on Tuesday. 
Her brother, disappointed and vexed at her in- 
tended departure, formed a scheme to detain her. 
A trumpery claim was reared up, and a medita- 
tione fuge warrant applied for. This he swore 
to, and got the warrant. Armed with his autho- 
rity, and attended by two sherifi’s officers, he 
watched the sailing of the vessel. Miss Brown, 
with her friends, was on board; they remained 
with her till the signal for sailing was given, 
and, bidding her farewell, they went on shore 
and walked down the quay. Now was the cab- 
driver’s opportunity. Seeimg his sister deserted 
by her fnends, and no help at hand, he sneaked 
on board the vessel, and caused his sister to be 
apprehended in presence of the passengers, the 
ship’s crew, and the immense multitude of on- 
lookers. In vain did she remonstrate against 
such shameful conduct; violence was resorted 
to, and she was dragged on shore, and refusing 
to listen to their proposal for letting her off, she 
was carried before Sheriff Bell. The Sheriff, 
after hearing the case, detected the trick, and dis- 
missed the case. She left the Sheriff's office, and 
met her friends: she was now freed from her 
tormentors, A new dilemma now rose. The 
vessel had sailed, Miss Brown's passage was 
paid, and all her luggage on board. To overtake 
the vessel seemed helpless, but stil] she was re- 
solved to make the attempt. Hiring a cab, she 
drove to the Greenock Rai! way-station, and, find- 
ing a train on the point of starting, was speedily 
conveyed to Greenock. Fresh misfortunes seem- 
ed to arise—the City of Glasgow steamer had 
passed Greenock half an hour before the arrival 
of the train, and was seen slowly steaming past 
Gourock. A Gourock steamer was leaving the 
quay, and Miss Brown went on board of it. The 
ourock steamer was rapidly overhauling the 
huge City of Glasgow, when all on a sudden the 
latter was seen to “ bout ship,” and steam toward 
Greenock. The cause of this sudden change 
arose from an accident which happened to the 
oil-cistern on board. A steam-tug was dispatch- 
ed to Greenock for a fresh supply of oil, and 
hence the delay which proved so fortunate for 
the persecuted orphan. Taking a small boat, 
Miss Brown was rowed toward the vessel, and 
recsived on board amid the cheers of the passen- 
gers. A new matter of consternation now arose, 
the captain, thinking she would not get away, 
had landed all her luggage at Greenock, and there 
was no hope of getting it. Further vexation was 
put an end to by the return of the tug carrying 
the oil, with all Miss Brown's luggage on board. 
Certain friends at Greenock had seen her luggage 
on the quay, and forwarded it with the tug. 
Thus were all further impediments happily got 
over. 
Va.ve oy Newsparers.—A thousand times, 
esys the Macclesfield Courier, have we heard 
this question and answer: Two gentlemen meet 
—‘ What's the news?’ saysone, “ Nothing but 
what you see in the papers.” They pass on 
about their business. Has it ever been noticed 
that among the thousand benefits of a newspaper, 
not the least is, that it does away with tittle-tat- 
tle, gossip, street-yarn, foolish exaggerations, 
scandal, and news-mongering, which once took 
up so much of the time of those who were al- 
ways hearing or telling some new thing. Qne 
real evil of social life is thus ended. The man 
rises in the morning, looks over the paper, is sat- 
isfied that he knows all that is worth knowing of 
the passing history of the world. He has noth- 
ing to tel} and nothing to hear further. He does 
not spend his time in giving information which 
his neighbor knows as wel! as himself. He is 
not annoyed in the midst of his business or 
pleasures by the recital of affairs in which he 
takes no interest. Thesame with women. Curi- 
osity is gratified without the loss of time. The 
scandal of the day has not employed a hundred 
busy, meddling tongues in its circulation and ex- 
aggerations. Conversation takes a higher tone. 
Principles of morals and taste are discussed ; the 
new poem, the last book, the magazine, or the 
review, becomes the subject of conversation, 
Even in the minor matters of life, society owes 
a large debt to the newspaper. 





To Theological and Classical Students, 


A. WOODWORTH, 118 Nassau-street, wishes to 
D. secure the services of some thirty or forty active 
and efficient gentlemen, of good address and reser rn 
tionable character, to travel in different sections of the 
Union, and to obtain subscribers for the following well 
known and lar publications : 

1. Wopworra’s Youra’s CaBinet, $0 eleggntly 
magazine for the young. 
2. Tue Motaer’s MaGazine aNd Famriy JovRnac. 
8. Tur National Preacuer, now in the twenty- 
fourth year of its publication. 
Each of these works is published monthly, at $la 


is a desirable one for Theological 
cal students during vacation, as well as for 


Ministers and others out of em t. It affords an 
— Semnc sod tf properly conducted 





, to 
or apply in poset» WOODWOR’ 





118 Nassau-st., New York. 


600 pages, and 
Cc 


The most flattering testimonials have been received 
from ical singing teachers, We have room only for 
the following : 

“A beautiful title of a fine book. 
deed.”—N, Y¥. Evangelist. 

“The sweetést ‘gems’ of the channing Swiss and 
Alpine songsters adorn its pages.” —N. Y. Sun. 

** It far surpasses anything of the kind that has yet 
some under our notice.” — Message Bird. 


BRADBURY’S SABBATH SCHOOL MELODIES. 
The latest and cheapest book of music and hymns for 
Sabbath-school and the family circle. By William B. 


bury. 
NOTICES. 

“The work is incomparably superior to any other 
compilation for Sabbath-schools we have ever seen, and 
cannot fail to be enthusiastically popular with young 
singers.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 
“* The music is decidedly of a superior character, and 
the hymns, of which there are 149, are evangelical and 
wel' chosen. The book will be a great favorite in our 
Sabbath-schools.”—N. Y. Presbyterian. 
For sale at the S. S. itories, and may be ordered 
directly from . H. NEWMAN & Co. 

199 Broadway, N. Y. 
ig The “ Alpine Glee “4: er’’ will be ready for pub- 
lication in July, and will be a book worthy the attention 
of all singers. 79-Gt. 


They are gems in- 





Cheap Cash Bookstore. 


ILLIAM HOLDREDGE, Publisher, Wholesale 
Bookseller and Stationer, 140 Fuiton-street, where 
will be kept on hand a good assortment of Books and 
Stationery adapted to the wants of the country trade, 
for sale at the lowest market prices. Cash orders will 
receive particular attention, and if not satisfactorily 
filled, the money will be refunded: 
The following important works are offered at the most 
liberal discount to dealers: 

1 vol. 517 pp. 


United States Exploring Expedition. 
$2.25. By John S. Jenkins. 

Beach’s American Practice and Family Physician. 1 
vol. sheep. 800 pp., illustrated. 3 

Ewbank’s H ike and Mechanics. 1 vol. octavo, 
fine illustrations. $2.50. 
ambers’ Information for the People. 2 vols. royal 
octavo, sheep. 1700 pages, 500 illustrations. $6. 
Presidents of the United States, their Memoirs and 
Administrations. 1 vol. sheep, gilt, 613 pp. With Por- 
traits of the Presidents, and 45 engravings. $2.25. In- 
cluding the inauguration of Z. Taylor, 
The American State Constitutions, with [lustrations. 
550 pases, 8vo. $2.25. 
oa —_— Life of Christ. Sheep, extra. 666 pages. 
Smith and es re dow 5 Price $1. rw — 
superior to any other for rs of value, to 
which read reference is desired. Bn 
Quarto, Family, Pocket, and Polyglot Bibles, in great 
variety. 
{nquiries for further particulars will be promptly re- 
sponded to by addressing, oS 

75-tf M. HOLDREDGE. 


THE GOLDEN LYRE, 
NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, 
by V. C. Tayior, author of * Taylor's Sacréd 
Minstrel,” “* Taylor’s Choral Anthems,” ‘** The Lute,” 
&c., will be published about the 20th of August next. 

Mr. Taylor’s Music, in the language of an experienced 
and competent murician, “‘ is distinguished for fine taste, 
rich harmony, and perfect adaptation to every shade of 
variation in the sentiment of devotional poetry.” This 
book will contain a choice selection of Old Standard 
Tunes, many gems from the Sacred Minstrel, selections 
from modern authors, aod a large number of new tunes, 
fully equal if not superior to any Church Music ever 
published in this country. 

Mr. Taylor is an AMERICAN composer ; will the Amer- 
icay musical public examine and judge of his works ? 

Haw ey, Fuiuer & Co., Publishers. 

Utica, June, 1850. 

For sale by C. M. SAXTON, 
83-4t 120 Fulton-street, N. Y. 
To Cergynem Postmasters, Teachers of Sabbath-schools, 

Agents, Students, and Heads of Families. 
EBMPLOYMBUNT. 
GENTS ARE WANTED TO SELL SEARS’ 
New and Popular Pictorial Description of the United 
States, Treasury of Knowledge, Pictorial Family An- 
nual, and other useful publications. 

To men of enterprise and tact, this business offers an 
opportunity for profitable employment seldom to be met 
with. There is not a town in the Union where a right 
honest and well-disposed person can fail selling from 50 
to 200 volumes, according to the population. 

Full particulars of the principles and profits of the 
agency will be given on application, either pooeaiy 
or by letter. The postage must in all cases be paid. 


Please to address 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
Nassau-street, N. Y. 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 


HIS collection embraces portraiis of the most dis- 

tinguished men of this country. The President and 
Cabinet, also the late President Pelk and his Cabinet, 
members of the United States’ Senate and House of 
Representatives, Judges of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, and many other eminent persons are included in 
this Gallery. The proprietor, being much of his time 
in Washington, bas the advantage of adding to these 
portraits any others that may interest the public. This 
establishment is one of the most extensive in the wor!d, 
its facilities for the production of portraits by the Da- 
guerrean art being unrivaled. It now occupies two large 
buildings, 205 and 207 Broadway. The operating de- 
partment is arranged in the most scientific manner, and 
directed by persons of acknowledged skill in the profes- 
sien. In the department arranged for copying paintings, 
dagueyrentreans engravings, statuary, &c., the light and 
instruments have been expressly designed for this pur- 
pose. It is the aim of the proprietor to render in every 
part of his business that attention which the public are 
entitled to from the patronage he has reeeived. At the 
annual exhibitions of the American Institute for five 
years, the pictures from this establishment received the 
first prize, consisting of a silver medal, the last year the 
first gold medal ever awarded to Daguerreotypes was be- 
stowed on the pictures from this Gallery. The portraits 
taken fer the ‘Gallery of Illustrious Americans,” a 
work so favorably received throughout the United States, 
are engraved from these Daguerreotypes. Strangers and 
citizens will be interested and pleased by devoting an 
hour to the inspection of Brady’s National Gallery, 

Nos. 205 anp 207 Broapway, New York, 
Corner of Fulton-street, 

and Branch Gallery, ’ennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
City, LD. C 76-lyeow 


Church Bells and Town Clocks. 


N experience of more than twenty-five years, has 
given the subscriber an opportunity of obtaining the 
various combinations of metals, and the heat requisite 
for securing the greatest solidity, strength, and most 
melodious tones. 
Cuvurca, Factory, and SreampoaT Brus, constantly 








‘Trinity Chureh, New York, were completed at this 
Foundry ; also the Fire Betis, which are the largest 


_ | without the AZolian attachment, manufactured }, 


on haud, and Peas of any number furnished. Those of 


eomeapeerasee ——.. 


ZZ0LIAN PIANO-FORTES. 
MANUFACTURED By 
J. GILBERT & CoO., 
7 400 WASHINGTON-ST., BosTon, 
extensive assortment of superior-toned R 

A Pearlwood, and Mahogany Piano. Fortes, with ot 

of T. Grvserr & Co., Heong 

ated house T ~ 9., Boston, may be 

447 BROADWAY. 

These Pianos, whose best praise is in the hearing of 

, and body of tone and style of finish, 


them, in 
0o- challenge compet: jon. The olian being entirely in. 


of, and from the mechanism of ; 
Piano, can be used with or without the Piano, and fi 
its locality cannot possibly injure or throw it out of tun. 
Out of nearly eight hundred Holian Pianos they bare 
sold, warran to give entire satisfaction, not o» ~ 
has been -eturned. About twenty have been sold in () 


ing goodness are constantly reaching us, 
iano can be used alone for brilliant pieces, 
£olian alone or combined with the Piano in sa. 
no instrument is so desirable for the parlor. 
N.B.—A large invoice of new and popular \, 


red airs, 


The T ee at publisher's prices. 
74-13t* WATERS & BERRY, 447 Broadway 


NEW SPRING DRY Goons 


J. W. BARKER & C0., 
71 and 73 CATHARINE-STREET, N.\ . 
Have now on hand, and are constantly receiving 
NEW AND ELEGANT SPRING Goops. 
Embracing one of the largest and best selected 
ever offered to the public in this section of the city 
prising—SILKS, SATINS, SATIN TURCS, 
Foulards, Silk Tissues, and Grenadines ; 
Printed Jaconets, Organdies, and Cambrics ; 
Figured Swiss, Mull, and Lawn Musilins ; 
Embroidered Swiss, Mull, and Jaconets ; 
French and Scotch Ginghams and Chambrays; 
Linen Ginghams, Silk and Linen Luster, and T 
de L’ind ; 
FRENCH BAREGES, Emb’red, Fig’d and Pai, 
CASHMERES, DELAINES, and BOMBAZ)\ + 
FRENCH and ENGLISH Calicoes ; : 
Crape, Cashmere, Silk and Thibet Shawls : 
Mantillas, Visettes and Sacks 
Also a complete STOCK OF MOURNING | 
with a very large stock of 
HOSIERY, GLOV@S, RIBBONS, LACES, pap 
ASOLS, &c. 
Together with all kinds of DOMESTIC Goops ,, 
GOODS FOR FAMILY USE, as— ; 
LINENS, LINEN SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGs 
DAMASKS, DIAPERS, and NAPKINS, 
WINDOW DRAPERY and EMBROIDERIES 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, COUNTERPANES ay 
BLANKETS; 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, and Sux 
mer Goods for MEN’S and BOY’S wear. 
Shirtings. Sheetings, and Domestic Goods of ev, 
description, by the Yarn, Piece, or Packaor 
We invite the readers of The Independent to our: 
and desirable stock of NEW SPRING GOODS, wh 
are of the most recent styles, and at vERY Low Pr! 
ik} A reduction made to clergymen and their fawi 
lies; otherwise ONE PRICE! AND NO DEVIA 
TION! 74-15 


Lawrence's Daguerrian Gallery, 
203 Broapway, 3 poors BELow FuLTON-sT REET, 





purposes, in the world 


men to be superior to any previously used 

FAMILY GROUPS, CLUBS, SCHOOL ann CO! 
LEGIATE CLASSES (not exceeding 50 pm 
taken in 15 to 20 seconds. Children taken, at al! ag 
in from two to three seconds. 

Citizens and the public gonerally are invitedt 
the Gallery, and examine and Compars the pictures 
those from any other establishment, Portraits, \! 
tures and Daguerreotypes copied with accuracy. A¢ 
assortment of Lockets aud Pins for sale. A great vari 
ty of the most beautiful Caskets for Daguerreotypes 
Likenesses of a large number of Clergymen « 
seen at the Gallery, viz: Dra. Beecher, Cox, latter 
Skinner, Mason, Beman, Jarvis, Hiardenburgh, ! lu 
Tyng, and others. 





THE HARTFORD 
LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 


visions of its Charter it is enabled to offer adva 
er Company inthe United States. ; 
It has two distinct departments, combining the pri 
leges of two separate companies, with only the ex; 
of conducting a single institution, and controlled by 


and safety. ; . 
ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 


Companies. 


} 


e ses of the Company, annually. 


accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such serip 
mg Peron Srom date and transferable 
1. By receiving only first-class risks 


those who remain at home ; 
or follow any hazardous calling. 
4th. By takin 


run for the whole term of life. 

6th. In addition to the usual Mutual Fund and 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, t! 
Stock, one hundred thousand dollars, and al! th 

fund of the Joint Stock Insurance is pledy 
payment of losses. 


ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 


worth to insure a life a given amount, for a given tim 
afterward paying back a part of one’s own money a 
calling it so much profit. The great advantage ot tI 
mode of insurance over the mutual plan may be thus 
trated. Suppose a father, at the age of thirty-tw 
solves to expend twenty-five dollars per annum | 
ance on his life. On the Mutual plan it will » 
a policy of one thousand dollars. On the Jot SI 
plan the same twenty-five dollars will secure him a | 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. All that 
expect in the form of profits (so called) on the nu 
plan, cannot exceed one half the yearly paym: 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; so that in ten 5 
can gain in profits only one hundred and twenty -! 
lars, and in forty years the five handred dollar: 
it will be seen that if a person of the above ag 
die within a year his family get one-half as much 
on the joint stock plan with the same annual | 
as on the mutual das, and he must live forty ye 
make it equal 
Annuities will be granted or purchased, and 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and a 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-c 
companies in this country and in England 
The Charter of this, Company provides that t 
may insure the life of her husband, and the ao 
be paid be secure from creditors at his death 
Creditors can also insure the lives of debt 
relatives the lives of those on whom they depend 
support. 
An equitable sum will always be paid for I 
rendered to the Company before they expire 
Traveling, sea and foreign residence Permits ¥ 
granted at a small extra premium 
Policies on lives of persons going to California» 
granted onthe Joint Stock principle only, and a! @ 
rate of premium. 
Pamphlets containing rates of premiums and ger 
information, can be obtained at the office 
| The Directors and Officers of the Compar 
| follows: 
DIRECTORS 
James Dixon, 
William D. Eaton, 
Chester Adams, 
George D Jewett, 
Charles Boswell, 
Henry Perkins, 
William Mather, 
George H. Olmsted, 
William T. Hooker, 
OFFICERS 
JAMES DIXON, Pr 
W. T. HOOKER, } 
H. L. MILLER, = 
E. K. HUNT, M.D 
Office in Hartford, 136 Main-street 
« ~=Boston, 10 Old State House. 
“ New York, 39 Wall-st. (6 Jauncey Court 


President 


r ary. 
, Medical Examiner 


Flartford, March 21,1550 





ever cast in this country 

For several years past, the highest promiums have bern 
awarded by the New York State Fairs and American 
institute. 


the two past years. 3 
Improved Jron Yokes are attached, and springs affixed 
to the Clappers, which prolong the sound ? : 
Yoke Frame and Wheel complete, can be furnished if 
uired. 
HEODOLITES, and all kinds of Leveling and Survey- 


i and. = 
ing Instruments on hi ANDREW MEN RELY 

West Troy, May 22,1850 79-e0 

UNITED STATES 
LIFPD INSURANCE COMPANY, 
iN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

Orrice No. 27 Watt-st. 
GUARANTEE CASH CAPIPAL $100,000, 
HIS Company, besides the usual insurances for life 

T or a term of years, and the granting of annuities 
and endowments, issues policies for sums payable at 
future ages to the parties insuring, or in case of death 
before attaining those ages, payable to their representa- 
tives—thus making provision for relatives or oreditors in 
case of death, or for the insured themselves, in the event 
of misfortune, sickness or disability from age, should 
they survive. ose ‘ 

Parties insuring upon the mutual plan participate in 
the profits of all the business transected by the Com- 
pany. Persons may, if they prefer, insure at very low 
rates without participating in pag) ory 
A married woman may ineyre the life of her husband, 
which will enure to her sole benefit and that of her 
children, free from all claims of creditors. 

A congregation may insure the life of their cle n, 
and many gratifying instances are of the happy 
effects which have resulted therefrom. : 

The Premiums upon Policies may be paid annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly, at the option of the assured 
DIRECTORS. 

John J. Cisco, 
Charles E. Bill, 
Edward S. Clark, 
P. C. Van Scbaick, 
Isaac N. Phelps, 
Francis T. Luqueer, 
B. K. Winthrop, 
John J. Phelps, 
Wm. T. Whittemore, 
Richard F. Carman, 
Gerard Stuyvesant, 
Clinton Gilbert, 


Frederick Sheldon, 
Josiah Kich, 
James Suydam, 


y 
B. F. Wheelwright, 
Wilson G. Hunt, 


er, Elisha Ri 
FREDERICK SHELDON, 
Prag A STEWART, Actuary, 
J eA’ Scorn, M.D. Medical Examiner, residence 
Ninth-street. Ap, see aitee of the Company daily, 
from 1 to 2 o’clock P.M. 


.P. , M.D. i 
CP Cantar Wein, Cou. 6-cowatt 


ident. 








1,031 Bells, averaging 603 Ibs. each, were cast during | 
| REGULAR SEMI-WEEKLY 





~ WINNESOTA PACKETS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER ARRANGEMENT FOR 
1850. 


LINE FROM GA 
NA (ILL.) TO ST. PETERS (MINNESOTA 


Steamer DR. FRANKLIN, Capt. M. W. L 
Steamer NOMINEE, Capt. Oxaiv Sarre 
HE Nominee will leave Galena every Monday 
o'clock M., stopping at all intermediate port 
return on Friday. ‘The Dr. Franklin will leave rego 
ly on Thursday, at 2 o'clock P.M., will rema': 
aul on Sunday, and return to Galena on Tuceda 
Both the above boats are new, fast, light draug 
es superior accommodations for passengers. 
They will remain at St. Paul or St. Peters su‘ 
long to afford passengers an opportunity to visit t 
of St. Anthony. Goods forwarded to the agents * 
leng to go above will be stored free of expense 
a'tention will be paid to the comfort of passeng 
careful management of freight 
Travelers reaching Galena on Saturday 
the Nominee the Monday following Thos 
Chicago after the Sabbath, can take the Dr, Frav 
on Thursday. : 
Agents—B. H. Campbell & Co., 


oan it 


Galena 


The New England Life Insarance Compa! 
of Boston. 
HIS COMPANY has peculiar advantages 
one of the oldest and safest in the country 
seases some features which particularly recommen’ 
public confidence and support. 

It has a guaranty capital ; 
from premiums, which is safely and profitably 

Eyery Insured person is a Member of the ‘ 
and shares in the gains of its business. 

The Company has lately reimbursed t 
from its profits, a dividend equal to 20 per 
amount of premiums paid by them. = 

Ite Directors are men of established reputa 
they are personally engaged in promoting its « bjects 
interests. They are as follows :— : 

HON. WILLARD PHILLIPS, President 
DIRECTORS. 
CHari 


ana 


inves 


the 


Wrirarp Pururs, 
Turoruitus Parsons, 
Grorer H. Kuwn, 
Perer WaInwkiout, 
Cuarves Brows, Pees 
Wm. Raymonp Ler Sewart Tarras 
Bensamin F. Stevens, Secretary 
iums may be paid quarterly, if preferred. 
¢ ‘appli ti J Eee qT plaining the advantages ‘ 
this insur ance, and the Annual Reports of the ¢ eu any, 
may be obtained, gratis, of the agent. °F will be for 
warded by mail to any part of the anny. 
icatio t be post-paid. 
aes JOHN HOPEET 
t and Attorney for the Company, 
Jauncey Court, \9- 48 Wall-st, N 
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Forms 





Y. 
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city since the great Fair ; and testimonials of their, 
As the 
and the 


the Boston publishing houses constantly on feed: _ 


R. L. bas entirely remodeled the upper part of the 
building (formerly occupied by Mr. Coleman), and 
by adding another story, has obtained one of the largest 
and most convenient suite of rooms, for Daguerreotype 
Tbe arrangement for light is en 
tirely new, and is pronounced .by artists and scientific 


Also about 40 Missionaries of the Amer. Board. 74-11 


NNOUNCES to the public, that by the libera) pro- 


aoe te Insurers superior to tlose presented by any 
ot 


Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, frugality 


This Company will insure at the usual rates, and ins 
few particulars claim the superiority over all Mutua 


Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding one-half 
from the Mutwal Insurance Fund, instead of the entire 


2d. Giving serip certificates of profits each year, pay 


able in cash when two hundred thousand dollars has 


persons in per 
fect health, free from personal or hereditary infirmity 
none who go to California 


a Note forone-half the Premium wh 
it amounts to fifty dollare and over, and the policy is! 


The rates are reduced one-third the amount charged or 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only what uf w 


instead of taking more than an equitable sum, and 


N Tuttle, 4 
lataon 
lent 


at.) 
H. L. MULLER, Secreta 
iii) 


also a large fund derive? 


eo 
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